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A PRE-TEST FOR COURSES IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


AND SOME ALLEGED VALUES OF 


Harvey C. LEHMAN and Paul 


ITS USE 


A. Witty 


Ohio University and the University of Kansas 


Function of a Pre-test: The concept 
of the pre-test as a teaching device is 
not new. By use of the pre-test the 
teacher endeavors to diagnose the pupil’s 
need prior to instruction. Education is 
conceived of as a process of habit for- 
mation; the pre-test may reveal under- 
learned or incorrect habits toward which 
remedial endeavor should be directed. 
The pre-test may be used to determine 
the individual or group status. When 
the pre-test is employed, diagnosis pre- 
cedes instruction and instruction is 
modified or adapted to specific needs. 
The pre-test used in this manner is an 
exploratory device; some pre-tests are 
devised to enable the teacher to know 
the pupil’s background of experience as 
well as his present educational status. 
In the absence of the pre-test, in- 
struction is frequently based on assumed 
needs. It is clear that the assumed 
needs do not always coincide with 
actual pupil needs. 

Technique to Reveal Interest: The 
work of the vocational counselor is ex- 
tremely difficult. In many instances 


vocational guidance is the name given 
to a type of work which the employment 

The voca- 
instances is 


bureau legitimately follows. 
tional counselor in many 
little more than a manager of an em 
ployment bureau housed in a college 
or in a public school building. Some 
vocational attempt to 
analyze the pupil’s abilities and limita- 
tions, to consider the fields of employ- 
ment open to him, and to guide and 
place him in a suitable occupation. Un- 
fortunately, the counselor has depended 
upon crude instruments for diagnosis of 
pupil aptitude and ability. In numerous 
instances the guidance has followed a 
perfunctory interview in which few or 
no objective tools or devices have been 
employed. Such guidance often takes 
place hurriedly at a time when the pupil 
must secure, within a short period of 
time, some type of work. This last- 
minute placement often disregards the 
pupil’s abilities and interests. It is 
obvious that pupils ought to begin to 
think about such matters long before 
they are faced with the necessity of se- 


counselors do 
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curing a position. A technique is needed 
which will reveal the pupils’ interests 
and abilities in a thorough fashion. The 
following technique is by no means a 
complete and adequate instrument for 
vocational counseling. It is simply a 
device to be used with others in obtain- 
ing information regarding the pupil’s 
own attitude toward certain occupations. 
This technique may be employed: (1) 
As a pre-test for use in courses in voca- 
tional guidance, and (2) as a help in 
directing the student’s attention to the 
fields of employment which he may enter 
profitably. 


A DevIce ror DISCOVERING THE Voca- 
TIONAL ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN 
(SUITABLE FOR GRADES 3-12) 


Preparation 


Hand mimeographed copies of the fol- 
lowing Vocational Attitude Ouiz to the 
pupils. Ask them to fill out the quiz 
as directed. 


LEHMAN’s VOCATIONAL ATTITUDE QuIz 
Part A 


What occupations would you be 
willing to follow as your life work? 

Read through the following list of 
trades, professions and other occupa- 
tions, and as you read through the list, 
draw a circle with your pencil around 
each number that stands in front of 
every occupation that you think you 
would be willing to engage in as your 
life work. 


1 Dentist. 
Doctor (physician, surgeon or 
specialist ). 

3 Lawyer. 

4 Judge or Justice of the Peace. 

5 Druggist or Pharmacist. 
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6 


9 
10 


1! 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 
27 


29 
30 


31 
32 


23. 


34 


36 
37 
38 


40 


41 
4. 





Banker. 

Capitalist. 

Loans, Mortgages, Investments i; 
Stocks and Bonds. 

Broker or Commission Man 
Buyer for a large store. 


Real Estate Dealer. 
Insurance Agent. 
Editor or Publisher. 
Newspaper Work. 
Advertising Expert. 


Sign Writer. 

Window Trimmer. 
Architect. 

Bricklayer or Stonemason. 
Carpenter or Cabinetmaker. 


Contractor and Builder, Miscl 
Ship Builder. 

Manufacturer. 

Manager or Superintendent, Miscl. 
Foreman, Miscl. 


Automobile Dealer. 

Garage Owner, Operator or Me- 
chanic. 

Mechanic (other than auto me 
chanic). 

Blacksmith. 

Machinist. 


Boiler-maker. 
Tool Maker. 
Army Officer. 
Soldier. 
Naval Officer. 


Sailor. 

Mail Carrier or Postmaster. 
Consular or Diplomatic Service. 
Other Government Service. 
Politician or Statesman. 


Movie Actor or Actress. 
Actor or Actress in the Theatre. 
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Magician. 

Circus Performer. 

Motion-picture Show (owner, op- 
erator or employee). 

Theatre Business (other than 
movie ). 

Showman (not a performer). 
Artist (oil paintings, etc.). 
Photographer. 

Commercial Art. 


Sculptor. 
Musician. 
Singer. 
Poet. 
Designer. 


Writer (novels, magazine articles, 
etc. ). 

College Professor. 

Scientist or Research Specialist. 
Statistician. 

Superintendent of City Schools. 


School Principal. 
Teacher in High School. 
Teacher in Grades or 
Schools. 

Kindergarten Work. 
Radio Expert. 


Rural 


Aviator. 

Jockey or Automobile Racer. 
Physical Director or Athletic 
Coach. 

Professional Boxer or Wrestler. 
Professional Baseball Player. 


Other Professional Athletics. 
Steeplejack or Chimney Sweep. 
Brakeman or Conductor on a 
Train. 

Fireman or Engineer on a Train. 
Switchman or Yardman. 


Fireman (answering fire alarms). 





91 
92 
93 
94 


96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


101 
102 
103 
104 
105 


106 
107 
108 
109 
110 


111 
112 
113 
114 
115 


Street Car Conductor 
Motorman. 

Bus Driver or Chauffeur. 
Chemist or Chemical Engineet 


Civil Engineer. 

Surveyor. 

Electrician or Electrical Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer. 

Mining Engineer 


Mining, Miscl. 
Stationary Engineer. 
Efficiency Expert 
Engraver. 

Farmer, Miscl. 


Stockraiser or Ranchman. 
Poultry Raising. 
Dairyman. 

Fruit Grower. 
Nurseryman. 


Truck Gardening. 
Landscape Gardening. 
Florist. 

Veterinarian. 
Cowboy. 


Sheepherder. 

Fisherman, Hunter or Trapper. 
Explorer. 

Prospector for Gold, Oil, Gas, ete. 
Worker in Oil and Gas Fields. 


Traveler (for pleasure). 

Forest Ranger or Woodsman. 
Detective or Secret Service Work. 
Night Watchman. 

Sheriff or Policeman. 


Politician or Statesman. 
Auctioneer. 

Minister (preacher or priest). 
Evangelist. 

Missionary. 











Lecture Work (other than preach- 
ing). 

117 Social Service. 

118 Private Secretary. 

119 Auditor. 

120 Abstractor. 


121 Draftsman. 

122 Bookkeeper. 

123 Certified Public Accountant. 
124 Stenographer or Typist. 

125 Other Office or Clerical Work. 


3RD AND 4TH Grapes Stop HERE 
Ist Day 
126 Telegraph Operator. 
127 Telephone Operator. 
128 Time Keeper. 
129 Dietician. 
130 Foreign Correspondent. 


131 Interpreter 

132 Inventor. 

133 Librarian. 

134 Salesman or Saleslady. 

135 Traveling Salesman or Saleslady. 


Confectioner (candy store). 
Creameryman. 

; Grocer. 

139 Grain Dealer. 

140 Produce Dealer. 


Www w 
co =~ oO 


141 Miller. 

142 Lumber Dealer. 
143. Undertaker. 

144 Furniture Dealer. 
145 Coal Dealer. 


146 Gravel, Rock or Sand Dealer. 
147 Storekeeper, Miscl. 

148 Worker in Railroad Shops. 
149 Baker, Cook or Chef. 

150 Barber. 


151 Beauty Parlor Specialist. 
152 Butcher or Meat Packer. 





15; 
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161 


163 
164 
165 


166 
167 
168 
169 
170 


176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 


187 
188 
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Worker in Slaughter or Packing 
House. 

Cigar-maker. 

Furniture-maker. 


Glass Blower. 

Harness Maker or Leat! 
Worker. 

Interior Decorator. 

Jeweler or Watchmaker. 
Linotype Operator. 


Marble or Granite Worker. 
Molder, Founder, etc. 
Optician or Oculist. 

Painter or Paper Hanger. 
Pattern Maker. 


Plasterer. 

Plumber. 

Printer. 

Roofer. 

Sawyer or Planing Mill Operator 


Shoemaker or Repairer. 
Telegraph or Telephone Linesmar 
Tin, Steel or Metal Worker 
Upholsterer. 

Longshoreman. 


Milliner. 

Tailor. 

Nurse. 

Maid or Servant. 
Waiter or Waitress. 


Janitor, Custodian or Furnace- 
man. 

Dressmaker or Ladies’ Tailor 
Laundry or Dry Cleaner. 
Cleaning and Pressing Clothes 
Deliveryman. 


Drayman, Teamster or Truck 
Driver. 

Elevator Tender. 

Express Agent. 
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189 Iceman or Milkman 
190 Inspector of Meters, et 


191 Day Laborer 

192 Messenger. 
Garbage Collector or 
Pullman Porter. 

5 Street Cleaner 


Ashman 


Hotel Keeper or Manager 


197 Restaurant Keeper or Manager. 
8 Rooming or Boarding House 
Keeper. 
199 Piano Tuner. 
2 Housewife. 
Part B 


Write in the spaces below the names 
ff any occupations that you would be 
willing to engage in as your life work, 
but which are not included in the print- 
ed list. 


0 a Mog oe ane orem is 

es Se mee 

203 Pe eee 
Part C 


Now write in the spaces below the 
numbers of the three occupations that 


you think you would like best. If you 
are not sure, just guess. 

I should like number...... best of all. 
I should like number...... next best. 


[ would like number. third best. 
Part D 
Now write in the space below the 
number of the one occupation which you 
think you will most likely follow. 
I will most likely be a.. 


Part E 


Write in the spaces below the numbers 
of the three occupations of the entire 
list which you think are the best money- 
makers. 





I think number is the best money- 


maker. I think number. .is the 
next best money-maker | think 
number..... is third best as a 


money-maker. 


Part I 
Write in the spaces below the numbers 
of the three occupations of the entire 
list which you think 
most, or look up to most 
I think people respect numbet 
most of all. I think people respec 


people 


number..... next most I think 
people respect number third 
most. 

Part G 


Now write in the spaces below the 
numbers of the three occupations which 
you think would be easiest to follow or 
which would probably require the least 
amount of work. 

I think number...... would require the 


least work. I think number. 
would be next easiest. I think num- 


ee would be third easiest 
Use of Data: The technique de- 
scribed above is one which obtains 


quickly and efficiently data not only for 
individuals but also for classes or school 
groups. Tabulation of the group re- 
sults is a relatively simple matter. Such 
data have numerous values. They will 
prove of inestimable worth if used in 
connection with courses in vocational 
By securing such data at the 
vocational 


guidance. 
beginning 
guidance it is possible to direct attention 


of a course in 
toward group misapprehensions and in 
dividual needs. Data secured by the 
same technique at the close will reveal 
changes in attitude that have been ef- 
fected during the period of instruction 
The use of control groups will add to 
the validity of such experimentation 
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Value of Present Interest The 
writers are aware of limitations in the 
above technique. It is of course true 
that many children are vacillating in 
their occupational interests. Neverthe- 
less, it seems reasonable that the child 
knows better than his 
present attitude toward a 
tional pursuit. Moreover, there is 
some evidence that the attitudes of 
early childhood are -not meaningless; 
that some of these early attitudes are 
relatively constant features of person- 
ality. Thorndike, after studying 
elementary and high school pupils, con- 
cluded:—(1) That there is consider- 
able permanence of pupils’ interests; 
(2) that there is an equal permanence 
of pupils’ abilities; (3) that the transi- 
tion from high school to college marks 
a more drastic change than from elemen- 
tary school to high school; (4) that 
there is no point where interests and 
abilities become markedly stabilized; 
(5) that pupils’ interests are Aighly 
indicative of their abilities.’ 

Interests and Abilities. Repeated ad 
ministration of the Vocational Attitude 
Quiz is necessary to identify with rea- 
sonable certainty the attitudes of the 
child. The values of such a program 
are many. The child must learn to dif- 
ferentiate between his more permanent 
attitudes and his passing fancy or tem- 
porary whim. The vocational counsel- 
lor must evaluate the various interests 
of the child in terms of the child’s abil- 
ity and also in terms of the permanence 
of interest. It is evident that interest 
alone is an insufficient criterion upon 
which to base the selection of one’s life 
work. Several investigators have found 
that interests are not highly correlated 
with abilities.*;> Individual aptitude 
and ability must be taken into account. 
It was formerly hoped that the measure- 
ment of intelligence would afford an 


anyone else 


given voca- 
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adequate criterion for vocational cour 
This criterion has been fi 
Analysis of the ar 


seling. 
to be inadequate. 
test showed that, although 
median the various occu 
tional groups differed, the overlappi 
of ability among members of the var 
groups that it 
unjustifiable to attempt to use the 
telligence score singly or reliably 
criterion for vocational guidance. || 
probable that intelligence scores may lx 
used to determine the range of occupa 
tions to which the child may aspire wit 
a reasonable chance of success. How 
ever, the specific occupation chosen by 
a given child should be based upon his 
intrinsic interest and his specific abilit 
as well as his general ability, 

The term intrinsic interest must 
be confused with the child’s passing 
fancy or temporary whim. The voca 
tional counselor must evaluate the vai 
ous interests of the child also in terms 
of the individual or social values accr 
ing from utilization of these interests i: 
further endeavor. It is true, of course 
that some of the interests displayed by 
children are the result of undesirabl 
motives. For example, an occupatior 
may prove fascinating to a child sok 
because it offers large financial retur: 
or social prestige, or an opportunity 
exercise authority over others. Suc! 
estimates must be recognized and 
evaluated. It is the function of the 
vocational counselor to seek out the vari- 
ous interests of the child, redirect or 
eliminate the undesirable ones, and tur! 
the desirable ones to good account. 

Interest and Efficiency: The values 
of the program herein discussed ar 
many. Unfortunate indeed is he wh 
is obliged to follow an occupation i! 
which he is little interested. Aside from 


scores 


scores of 


was so great would 


the unhappiness attendant upon drudg- 
ery or monotonous routine, there is, of 
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course, the problem of efficiency in 


work. It is a demonstrable fact that 


satisfyingness has a favorable influence 


upon efficiency, even if efficiency be con 
sidered only in terms of the quantity 
and quality of output per unit of time. 

Although it is true that satisfyingness 
adds to the quantity and quality of work 
done, there are numerous instances in 
which output is kept up to the maximum 
through vast expenditures of effort 
which are attended by sickening bore- 
dom or disgust. The measurement of 
efficiency therefore should recognize the 
emotional products of work. 


‘The satisfyingness which one gets while 
working is another thing which may be 
taken into account This is especially true 
because other criteria of efficiency, such as 
speed and accuracy, do not show a direct 
correspondence with what Professor Thorn 
dike has called the ‘satisfyingness’ of work 


The long and continuous performance 


a falling oft 


‘satislyingness 


most types ol work leads 
accuracy or speed, but 
generally decreases at a more rapid rate than 


hese other two It is possi! le for a worker 


» become utterly bored and disgusted witl 
an appreciable loss in the acc uracy OF 
speed of his performance Still, it is in 


portant to know of the development of that 


boredom or disgust, because it may indicat 
g collapse or revolt which may be of 
, ; 


far more importance than an early los 
xccuracy or speed.””4 


a comil 


Measurement of efficiency which fails 
to take into account the long-run effect 
of an activity is short-sighted indeed, 
and so too is vocational guidance which 
fails to take into account the factor of 
individual interests. That unwise 
choices of work frequently occur is 
evidenced by the following: 


“Of men who were graduated from the 
engineering schools of this country in 1922, 
57 per cent had held two or more positions 
within the three years since their gradua 
tion; the number who had held three or more 
positions was 25 per cent. Of the class oi 
1924, the number who had held two or more 
positions within the first year after gradua 
tion was 20 per cent. The report concludes, 





The above explanation of the high 
degree of turn-over is a reasonable one 
but it is no less reasonable to suppose 
that the high degree of turn-over is 
due to unwise choice of profession 

Fielding maintains that lack of inter 
est in one’s work sometimes gives rise 
to nervous mal-adjustment and that in- 
trinsic interest in one’s work is a cure 
for such a condition 


“There is one essential rec 
making arduous work nerve-pr ind that 
is, it must be interesting | 
make it consume kk energy, but it meat 
that work then becomes a irce « it 
faction to the ego As the eg i fact 
of our primitive personality, we are agalr 
brought to the pomt where we n 
the necessity of co-ordinating the 
primitive sides of our personalit \\ 
the nature of our work is such that 
complishes this result, there is no dar 
of nervous collapse from over 
Comparatively few people, however, art 
so fortunate as to have thi kin ‘ot 
With the rapid specialization of industry and 
business, the opportunities for expression of 
he personality and gratification of the eg 
at nes work are becoming more Tart | 
exceptions are to be ftound in tl field 
which are devoted to experimentation and 
development, or that offer free play 


ndividual’s initiative.’’6 


Those who have chosen their occupa 
tion in accord with their abilities and 
interests exemplify the increased joy 
in living that comes from finding pleas- 
urable work :— 


“We all have our work, our set tasks at 
duties ; but those of us who get the most out 


of life are they whose work would be pre 


ferred play, quite apart from its pursuit as 


a means of livihood.”? 


Complexity of Guidance rhe wri- 
ters have indicated previously that the 
problem of vocational guidance is a 
complex one. To perform intelligent 
guidance the counselor needs rare in 
sight and specific training. He must 
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1922. p. 185 (Adapted. Based on 


attempt to discover the traits necessary p. | 
Thorndike’s “I arly Interests Pheit 


for success in certain occupations and — er Ne 
: : nanence and Relation to Abilities 

select tests which will measure those and Soc. Feb. 10, 1917. 5. 178-179 

traits. There are at present several * Bridges, J. W. and Collinger, \ 


tests which purport to measure special ih i sige ore een ae 
aptitude. However, the counselor in his July, 1920, 27, 308-314. 

mathematical diagnosis of ability must. _ Waneros, R. S "saiarent “gp 

not overlook a most important factor 1926. 10. 487 are me 

in occupational success; i.e., the inter- ‘Robinson, E. S. “Factors A ffe« 

est factor. Although there is no single, ee eno aa € - 
standardized means for identifying in- 1923. CX, Philadelphia. pp. 94-105. (p. 97 


dividual interests, the writers of this 5 Kio, H. D. ane Scientific Comy 
: - s ne . tion of Vocational stories as a Method t 
article feel that frequent administration 4 "Uy.og i, Vocati Histories as a Methoc 
“ : : ; : ve Used in Vocational Interests.” Teache? 
of the Vocational Attitude Quiz, herein College Record. Sept. 1926, 28, 50-58. (Dat 
found, with subsequent analysis of re- ‘aken from Pre-Liminary Report of Stw 
s Its ill sec d t; th at “. . a] - 1 oy Engmeering Personnel. society tor 
“ - basa scCuse a a ua ? wisery aot ’ Promotion of Engineering Education. N« 
will aid materially in securing maximum York. 1925). 
a : Ae 6 Fielding, W. J]. The Caveman Within [ 
occupational success. ne : : — 
P New York. E. P. Dutton and Co. 192 
ae eT pp. xv-372. (p. 162) 
references 7 Seashore, Carl Introduction to Ps 
1 McCall, W. A. How to Measure in hology. New York The Macmillan ( 
Education. New York. The Macmillan Co 1925. pp. xiti-427. (p. 280) 





An interesting plan of apprenticeship Professor E. L. Whitsitt, State Agri 
is conducted by the Commonwealth cultural and Mechanical College, Jones 
Steel Company at Granite City, Illinois. boro, Arkansas, has worked out an 
Ten per cent of all employees are study-__ teresting plan of educational guidance 
ing in the plant school, while seventy- for the upgrading of student work. A 
five are doing regular high-school work student is called into conference an 
and will graduate within the next three given a sheet of paper with a full stat: 
years. An arrangement is made with ment of his grades for the first mont! 
the local school department whereby of the college year. He is asked ther 
apprentices who complete the four-year to write -below this record a statement! 
high-school course are given a diploma about the situation as he sees it. The 
by the Granite City High School and _ counselor then holds a conference wit! 
are taught by regular high-school teach- _ him, in which such facts are brought ou! 
ers. Many graduates have gone on to as amount of time of study, sleep, exe: 
college. No apprentice is employed who cise, health, rest, amusements, studen‘ 
does not agree to take the high-school activities, etc., after which the counselor 
work. The boys do full-time work in writes a brief report on prospects fo 
the plant except for four hours a week. improving the work. 
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STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS IN THE COLLEGE 


R. B. CUNLIFFE 


College « 


College men and women eventually 
find jobs and go to work. This, in gen- 
eral, is a practice much to be approved 
and encouraged, but, too often, in speci- 
fic instances, much to be deplored. In 
their vocational li. es, ex-college students 
face many problems, and they too sel- 
dom attack these problems intelligently. 
This inefficient distribution and use of 
labor is of serious concern to the civil- 
ized state. To make a long (and very 
familiar) story short, it was these con- 
siderations that led to the introduction 
of a course in Occupations at the Col- 
lege of Detroit in 1923-1924. 

his announcement first appeared in 
the catalogue for that year: 


cati il Gauidance | Vocational Prol 
Onno ' One hour Th 
vil rve ‘ pport 
ies and 1 eading 0 
it s op ( or é und women and 
ul n¢ scien le wit 
e re > B . ‘ 
¢ 1 ther ‘ . 
< re s and abil tie el . 
9 i co rs¢ \\ ‘ I - 
C d and e oO eful 
study of the lems ( ul « 
s believe t © stu . 
ordl < | pr in cs A ? 
itelligently prog 


The purpose of the course as then 
conceived by the instructor was: 


to outline an attack or approach 
problem of choosing a vocation and othe 
problems of vocational life, and to equip tl 
student with adequate data ior the wis 
choice of a vocation and for the thoug! 1] 
consideration of his other vocational prob 


lems.” 


Three students appeared when the 
first class met. Both the astonishment 
and delight of the instructor were great 
when fifteen volunteered the second 


f Detroit 


semester. The last two years the course 
was offered (1925-26: 1926-27), well 
over a hundred were enrolled each 
semester. It should be added that the 
course was always offered as an elective 
and was not included in the suggested 
curricula outlined in the catalogue. 

Many changes in content and method 
were made during these years the course 
was given. As finally organized, the dis- 
cussion topics of the course were as fol- 
lows: 

1. How to Choose a Vocation: In- 
dividual and Social Values of 
Intelligent Vocational Choice 

2. The Pseudo-Psychology of Voca 
tional Choice. 

3. Scientific Psychological Method 
in Vocational Choice. 

4. The Curricula and College Activ: 
ties as an Aid in Choosing a Voca- 
tion. 

5. Personality and the Job 

6. Progress and Success in Voca- 
tional Life. 

7. Getting a Job 
8. The Ethics of Vocational Life 
9. How to Study an Occupation, 
10. The Technique of Program Plan 

ning. 

Topic 9 was usually followed by at 
least five meetings given to discussions 
of occupations and occupational fields. 

Each student was asked to buy these 
two pamphlets: 


Claparede, Edourd “Probl Me 
ods of Vocational Guidance interna 
tional Labour Office, Genevy 

“How to St 


Kornhauser, Arthur 
versity of Chicago Pre 
and one of the following 


Vocational 
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Sity, 1923 
“Professional Opportunities for Col 
Trained Men and Women,” nm 
Vocational Guidance, Univer 


1 


Oklahoma, 192 


For the study of Topic 8, he was 


given two published codes of ethics: 


ss Conduct,” Cham 
United States 


“Principles of Busine 
ber ot Commerce of the 
1924 

“An Ethical 
Men,” The America 
New York City 


Programme for Business 


Ethical Union 


Analysis of the Students: An attempt 
was also made to analyze the interests 
and abilities of the students. Many 
tests were experimented with. Those 
finally used were the Brown University 
Test, The Social: Intelligence Test de- 
vised by Prof. Moss, the Downey Will- 
Temperament Group Test, Colgate C2 
Personal Inventory, and the Stenquist 
Mechanical Aptitude No. I]. A number 
of other devices were tried. Those 
finally used were the Harvard Business 
School Rating Scales, Miner’s Analysis 
of Work Interests, Freyd’s Occupational 
Interest Blank, and the especially valu- 
able Personal Record Form of the 
School of Business Administration of 
the University of Michigan, which was 
secured through the courtesy of Prof. 
Yoakum. As a means of summing up 
the whole situation for each individual, 
the Route-Chart for Self Guidance, de- 
vised by the writer, was used. 

Class Procedure: The student was ex- 
pected to have read Claparede by the 
second meeting of the class, so that they 
might have a background for the under- 
standing of the class discussions. The 
general procedure during the regular 
meetings was for the instructor to give 
a very short lecture on the topic of the 
day, followed (or sometimes preceded) 
by a discussion of the problems and 


Read 
ings on special problems were assigned 
as they arose. So far as it could be 
done, the practice was to discuss definite 
problems, usually those of or similar to 
those of the students taking the course, 
often originating in some question raised 
by a member of the class. What was 
thus informally attempted resembles the 
“case method.” 

The tests were usually given in a sep- 
arate laboratory period. In addition 
to the discussion of Topic 3, a few min- 
utes were given at these meetings to an 
explanation of the nature and purpose 
of the test then to be given. After the 
results had been recorded on a personnel 
card, the test material was filed in in- 
dividual folders for each student, who 
was privileged to consult his own folder 
at any time, and urged to ask the in- 
structor for an explanation of what the 
tests might mean. After much experi- 
mentation, the tendency was to cut 
down the number of tests given and to 
some extent under- rather than over- 
emphasize their importance. At one time 
a number of purely psychological tests 
were given by the Department of Psy- 
chology of the College and again by a 
member of the employment department 
of the school system. However, as was 
also true of many other tests, the in- 
structor found that he was accumulat 
ing a mass of material which had little 
immediate practical value. The tests 
finally selected, it was felt, had a very 
definite value. They were not regarded 
as infallible and final; they were rather 
found useful in supplementing the pic- 
ture furnished by the Michigan Personal 
Record Form and other objective rec- 
ords of experience. Through the co- 
operation of the Psychological Clinic of 
the public school system, it was possi- 
ble to have many problem students 
given extensive individual tests, and, if 


questions raised by the students. 
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ROUTE-CHART FOR SELF-GUIDANCE 


y « DETROIT 


1. OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


TECH 





Scientific 





Artistic 





necessary, as was true in a few cases, 
referred to a psychiatrist. 

Tentative Choice of Occupations: 
The student was expected to be familiar 
with Claparede, Kornhauser, and one of 
the vocational information pamphlets 
after the fifth week. As soon as the 











tests had been given and the other 
blanks filled out, the student had an in- 
terview with the instructor. His prob- 
lem was thoroughly considered and the 
Route-Chart for Self-Guidance (see il- 
lustration) checked over. As a result 
of this conference, he selected three oc- 
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Direct Influences IV. Opportunity 














Vv. PROGRAM—WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO? 
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cupations or more, depending upon the 
student, and by the end of the semester 
was to present three brief papers on 
these occupations (or occupational 
fields). He was given a copy of the out- 
line “What to Know About an Occupa- 
tion” (which in its final form as pre- 





sented below was the product of class 
thought) and “A Selected Bibliography 
on Vocational Information for College 
Men and Women,” which included some 
200 titles, all of which were available 
These reports and other occupational in- 
formation material were the basis of the 
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liscussions of the class meetings given 
to the study of occupations and toward 
the end of the semester, just before or 
after the discussion of program plan- 
ning, the instructor attempted to have a 
final conference with each student when 
his plans were cooperatively worked out. 
He was also encouraged to consult the 
instructor at any time either about his 
papers or any of his other problems. 


WHat To KNow ApoutT AN OCCUPATION 


1. Work done. 
a. The things the worker does, or 
b. A typical day’s work. 
2. History. 
3. How to enter the occupation. 
a. Personal requirements and prep- 
aration necessary. 
(1) Special health or physical re- 
quirements. 
(2) Personal qualities required. 
(3) General education. 
(4) Manipulative skill. 
(5) Special or technical educa- 
tion. 
b. Securing the necessary prepara 
tion. 
(1) Trade, technical, or profes- 
sional schools. 
(2) Length of time required. 
(3) Cost of preparation. 
c, Entering the occupation. 
(1) Methods. 
(2) Experience necessary. 
(3) Immediate income. 
4. Present status of the occupation. 
a. Conditions of work. 
(1) Seasonal or steady. 
(2) Hours of work and vacations. 
(3) Healthfulness of work and 
working conditions. 
(4) Special dangers or problems 
of the occupation. 
(5) Trade organizations, labor 
unions, or professional soci- 
eties. 


(6) Compensation and form in 
which made. 

b. Opportunity for advancement and 
development. 
(1) Immediate 

come later. 
(2) Years of active work 
(3) Line of promotion 
(4) Chance to learn, 
(5) Experience or knowledge ac- 


and ji 


income 


quired of value in other occu- 
pations. 

(6) Effect of the occupation on 
the moral, social, and civic 
life of the worker. 

5. The future of the occupation 
a. Importance to society. 
b. Increasing or decreasing demand 
for workers. 
c. Possible developments 


Life guidance and school adjustment 
When the course was first offered, labor 
problems and the economics of the 
worker were somewhat stressed. Later, 
it was found that with the time at the 
disposal of the instructor, these topics 
could well be omitted. The tendency 
throughout as expressed by the demands 
and interests of the students was to em- 
phasize in the discussions individual and 
personal problems, not only vocational 
in nature, but of adjustment to school 
life and to some extent life outside of 
the school. The course became not only 
one in Occupations but one in school 
adjustment, life guidance, and at times 
even mental hygiene. All comprised 
one problem for the individual. The 
instructor soon learned to avoid tech- 
nical discussions of psychology. The 
methods of 
given sometime because these problems 
and experience with the phrenologists 
and physiogomist were always sure to 
be raised and discussed. 


pseudo-psychology were 


Individual Conferences: It is impos- 
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sible here to outline the types of prob 
lems considered in class discussions and 
they are familiar to 
every college personnel worker. One of 
the most valuable features of the course 
was the individual conference. With 
the background of reading and class dis- 
cussion and the information regarding 
the student already in the hands of the 
instructor, much could be and was ac- 
complished in the conference. The 
course in reality was a scheme for group 
and individual counseling, with the gen- 
eral problem or individual aspects of 
the general problem dealt with in the 
conference. 

Course Credit: If the student at- 
tended the meetings, participated in the 
discussions, took the tests, read the 
texts, prepared three adequate papers, 
and held the expected conferences with 
the instructor, he would receive his one 
hour of credit. For honor points, more 
and a higher grade of work was ex- 
pected. Students in the senior college 
(juniors and seniors) elected the course 
by a different number and of them some 
extra work was required. Comparative- 
ly few students ever failed the course. 
The instructor, so far as this work was 
concerned, was not interested in “book- 
larning,” in the storage of a mass of oc- 
cupational information, and hence pass- 
ing the course did not depend on passing 
a fact examination, although, largely be 
cause the students seemed to expect and 
demand it (habit is strong), a very short 
fact test was given on the reading at the 
end of the first five or six weeks. He 
was much interested, however, in assist- 
ing the student to develop a technique 
of attacking vocational problems, a 
point of view, habits of thought, atti- 
tudes, active predispositions, which with 
his background of information and un- 
derstanding would increase the proba- 
bilities of his being successful in the 


in conferences: 


working world. Facts were not to be 
discountenanced and information disr 
garded, but they were to be tools wit 
which the individual worked and t 
important thing and the thing to be d 
veloped was the willingness and the a 
tive desire to use these tools in working 
out the solution of a conscious proble1 

An Advanced Course: Vocationa 
Guidance 1 was followed by Vocationa 
Guidance 2, Occupations for the Colle: 
Man and Woman, also a one hou 
course. 

Many difficulties and problems aros¢ 
as the course developed. First of all, it 
was necessary to convince the student 
that the course might have something 
for him. Ordinarily he was apatheti: 
and indifferent to the vocational prob- 
lem. Often he seemed unaware that 
there was a problem or that he would 
ever have to make a decision. ‘“‘What- 
ever is, is right” seemed to express his 
point of view, and present plans were 
satisfactory no matter how they were 
arrived at and what the difficulties in 
the way of their being carried out were 
Then he too often expected too much oi 
the course or the instructor, who was ex 
pected to be infallible in putting the 
square peg in the square hole, and, of 
course, was to make all the decisions 
A great problem for the instructor was 
that of avoiding being too technical in 
the discussions on the one hand and 
given a too popular treatment on the 
other. Representatives of all classes of 
the college, from freshmen to seniors, 
were enrolled in the course, thus pre- 
senting another difficulty. 

Evidence of Success of Course: It is 
impossible for the instructor to know 
in terms of statistical evidence whether 
or not the course was a success. He 
knows through a study of the student 
body that the students who had taken 


(Continued on page 184) 
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VOCATIONAL 


Miss Mary 


Direct (/ ipational Research 


Vocational-guidance activities in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools are centered 
in the Vocation Bureau, established in 
1911 as a private bureau which took 
over the school office issuing employment 
certificates, developed a new system for 
its administration, established a Psy- 
chological Laboratory for making men 
tal and physical tests of children, a de- 
partment for home-visiting, and made 
some provision for investigation of 
places of employment. 

From 1911 to 1915 the activities were 
centered entirely on two projects, the ad- 
ministration of the Employment Certi- 
ficate Office and the investigation of a 
group of working children—including 
mental and physical tests, home visits, 
and industrial investigations. With the 
enlargement of the Bureau’s work a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of its bud- 
get has been appropriated from public- 
school funds. 

From the beginning the Bureau has 
emphasized that a sound vocational- 
guidance program must be based on a 
knowledge of the child in his various 
relationships and on an understanding 
of the vocations which he may enter 
and the training leading to these. The 
activities of the Bureau since the time 
of its organization have been dependent 
upon and centered about the activities 
of the Psychological Laboratory. 

Organization for Guidance: The 
present organization representing the de- 
velopment of sixteen years is indicated 
in the following chart. 

We will not undertake to explain in 
detail the interrelation of these various 
divisions each of which makes important 


p?) 


{ 


COUNSELING 


P. Corr 


and Counseling Division, | 110% 


blic Sci 


contributions to the work of the other 
divisions and all of which are peculiarly 
dependert upon the activities of the 
Psychological Laboratory. The Psy- 
chological Laboratory interprets for the 
other Bureau Divisions and the schools 
their important findings regarding the 
child’s mental equipment. The Child 
Accounting Division through its activi- 
ties; namely, school census, administra- 
tion of work certificates, and school at 
tendance laws undertakes to keep all 
children of cumpulsory school age in 
regular attendance at school that they 
may receive the training that will assist 
them later in their work, and to protect 
those who must leave school and go to 
work by preventing them from enter- 
ing occupations which might harm them 
physically or morally. The Scholarship 
Division administers the scholarship 
fund provided by the Community Chest 
and interested organizations and individ 
uals, awards scholarships to superior 
children (who would otherwise be forced 
at sixteen years to leave school and go 
to work) on the basis of intelligence, 
achievement, and economic and 
holds regular conferences with scholar- 
ship recipients. The Jndividual Adjust- 
ment Division through its visiting teach- 
ers serves the other Divisions and the 
schools in securing and interpreting the 
social factors relating to the individual 
children and their problems, and helps 
in the adjustments necessary to the solu- 
tion of these problems. The Occupa- 
tional Research and Counseling Division 
gathers occupational information, con- 
ducts classes in occupations in the junior 
high schools and counsels with junior 


need, 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE VOCATION BUREAU stuc 
CCI 
A DEPARTMENT OF THE ; 
ra | 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS Y disc 
T 
ole 

DIRECTOR 
A 

> 

- f 

ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR S 
a 
H 
a 

Psychological Child Ac- Scholarship Individual Occupational! 

Laboratory counting Division Adjustment Research and | 
Director — Division Director ——_—— Division Counseling ae 
Asst. Dir. — Director — =| as - Director —————** Division un: 

Cens s Admiunisters i aj ) » Dia : att F 

Psychological ommnpentors Scholarship = 4g tion a 7 Cor i % 

Examiners Work Certificate | Fund* Relates and helps — sis ? la 
Administers In- Interviewers solve home and ! 
dividual and) Attendance school problems un 
| Group Tests Officers Collects and pub- 
| Evaluates, Diag- = lishes informa- > 
noses, and makes | Conducts School tion re occupa- 
recommendations | Census stoma aC 
on this data. Issues Work Pauteve with we 
Certificates Junior High 
Enforces At- School pupils re oni 
| tendance Laws vocational plans : 
Conducts classes ; 
| in occupations in | 19. 
Jr. High Schools ‘ 
L Pres at S ee te oe a ee e | * enl 
*Scholarship Fund appropriated by Community Chest, interested organizations, and individuals f of 
for superior children chosen on basis of intelligence, achievement, and need 

“Work at present directly supervised by Director of Bureau dat 

ant 

high school pupils concerning their vo- search and Counseling Division began tio 
cational plans. in 1921 when there was added to the clo 
Occupational Research and Counsel- staff of the Vocation Bureau a worket ° pla 
ing. In as much as the subject of this thoroughly trained in the field of occu cer 
paper is vocational counseling it will pational research. From this time be sel 
deal with the activities of this last men- gan the publication of a series of occu sta 
tioned Division of the Vocation Bureau pational pamphlets relating to Cincin firs 
in greater detail. The term vocational nati’s most important industries based col 
counseling is in this paper used in its on first-hand investigation of industrial Sc] 
broadest sense to include educational conditions and interviews with employ - , 
counseling in as much as the two activi- ers, employees, and authorities con det 
ties are inseparable. nected with the industry. An earnest nu 
The work of the Occupational Re- effort has been made in each of these wh 
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studies to present a true picture of the 
cupations within the industry with a 
rank discussion of the advantages and 
lisadvantages of each occupation. 

The purpose ol these studies is two- 


fold 


1. To acquaint boys and girls with 
various occupations, so that they may 
more wisely choose and plan for their 
future part in the world’s work. 

2. To help boys and girls to under- 
stand their relationship to workers in 
various occupations, and how the 
conditions under which these workers 
are employed affect not only the in 
dividual worker, but all of us who 
are dependent upon these workers and 


the work that they do 


rhe studies are simply written, omit 
ting technical descriptions, so that they 
may be used as supplementary texts and 
he hands of pupils in the 
\n attempt 


placed in the 
unior high school grade 


sufficient 


s made, howevet give a 
ickground of information to the 
teacher who may wish her pupils to read 


only parts of the pamphlets 

Vocational Counseling. In February, 
1927, the activities of the Division were 
enlarged to include a definite program 
begun at this 
Bloom 


of vocational counseling 
date in two junior high schools- 
and Rothenberg—which, at the 
tion of the principals and with their 


invita- 


close cooperation and approval of all 
plans, are being used as demonstration 
centers where full-time vocational coun- 
selors, members of the Vocation Bureau 
staff, have been placed to develop the 


first organized program of vocational 
counseling in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. 

A vocational counselor must have 


definite information concerning a large 
number of occupations and the training 
which will lead to these and an under- 


standing of the child with whom she is 


to confer. 

Each vocational counselor devotes at 
least one day a week to field work—se 
curing detailed information concerning 
occupations so that the fund of infor- 
mation to which the counselors may re- 
fer is being continually enlarged. From 
February, 1927, to June, 1927, detailed 
information concerning 250 occupations 
and forty training centers was secured, 
written in outline form, and filed in the 
looseleaf notebooks which each coun- 
selor has at her disposal in the schools. 
rhe information which she gives to the 
child, therefore, is not based on vague 
generalities but on definite occupational 
facts. 

he occupational information is given 
through the classes in occupations con 


ducted by the vocational counselors 


once a week during one of the periods 
studies 


usually devoted to the social 


rhis year the classes for each group 
pupils are meeting throughout one qua 
in occupations 


( la SSCS 


ter. Through the 
it is possible to give a background of o¢ 
cupational information to each pupil 
vocational 


who will later come to thé 


counselor for an individual conference 


concerning his special vocational prol 
lems 

The vocational counselor secures cet 
tain information regarding each child 
prior to her conference with him. This 


valuable information concerning the 
child and his problems is based on an 
information sheet filled out by the child, 
the cumulative record, intelligence tests, 
teacher's school and 


special reports from social agencies—all 


estimate, record, 
of which are filed in a folder bearing the 
pupil’s name. 

Last year’s activities included two 
conferences with each ninth grade pupil. 
In addition the plan this year .also in- 
cludes seventh grade pupils with each 
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of whom the counselor will hold one 


It is hoped that it may be 
include 


conference. 
possible in another 
eighth grade pupils 

The seventh 
naturally less definite in scope than the 
ninth awaken the 
child’s interest in a variety of occupa- 
tions, and are concerned chiefly with 


year to 


grade conferences are 


grade, aiming to 


educational guidance—save in the case 
of those retarded pupils who will leave 
school at the end of the grade. These 
are encouraged to make a definite occu- 
pational choice and are assisted to de- 
plans. Ninth 
grade pupils, however, must often make 


velop their vocational 


a definite decision between high school 
and trade school and such a choice, if 
intelligent, must in most cases be based 
upon a more or less definite choice of 
vocation. 

Personal Records. In the first 
ference with the ninth grade pupils the 
vocational tries to secure a 
complete record of the child, his family 
background, his likes and dislikes, his 
She endeavors to 


con- 


counselor 


plans for the future. 
find out whether or not his is a carefully 
thought out plan, or whether it has been 
the result of undue persuasion on the 
part of family or friends. She suggests 
other occupations which his interests 
lead her to believe he may wish to con 
sider, and tells him of ways in which he 
may prepare for these various occupa- 
tions. The pupil is encouraged to find 
out more about the occupations which 
interest him; to talk with persons em- 
ployed in the occupations; and to talk 
with his family concerning the length of 
time he may be allowed to spend in 
preparation. 
Before the 


second conference it is 


usually necessary to secure additional 
information from special teachers con- 
cerning the child’s special abilities and 
from persons engaged in occupations not 
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yet listed in the counselor's noteboo!} 
but concerning which the child wishe 
definite information. 

In the second conference the child 
plans are further developed and ofter 
at this time he is ready to make a choice 
of occupation and the counselor car 
help him develop his plans for preparing 
entering the occupation of hi 
choice. To the child of superior ability 
the advantages of high-school training 
are stressed and he is 
choose those subjects which will permit 
him to attend college some day should 
that then seem a wise plan. In 
cases conferences with parents are held 
to urge upon them the importance of 
further training for these young people 
of special ability, and, where necessary, 
scholarships are recommended. The 
child with meager ability is helped to 


and 


encouraged to 


some 


make a plan suited to his needs, and 
others who are failing in their school 
work, and who are unable or unwilling 
to improve, are encouraged and helped 
to find work. Last year at 
Bloom the actual “signing up” for the 
next year’s course was done under the 


suitable 


guidance of the social studies teacher: 
at Rothenberg in the second conference 
the vocational counselor, who had come 
into close touch with the child’s inter 
ests, helped him to choose and sign up 
for his next year’s course. 

The following figures summarize cer 
tain of the activities of the vocational 
counselors from February, 1927, through 
June, 1927. 


Total number of classes met 255 
Total number of children with whom 
conferences were held ...................... 334 
Total number of conferences ............ 774 
Number of children choosing parents’ 
occupation : “ a 
Number of children choosing occu 
pation other than parents’ ..............320 


Of these, 114 chose an occupation on a 
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er level than parent 186 on the same 

Not all of the plans as finally decided 
ipon by the child after conferences with 
the vocational counselor were considered 
by the counselor, in the light of informa- 
tion concerning that child, as the best 
plan which that child might have made 
either regarding choice of school or oc- 
both. hundred and 
sixty-seven of the children’s final plans 
the vocational counselor thought were 
Of these, 154 had had some sort 
of plan when first coming to the coun- 
but in the 
plans which were often very vague were 
rounded out and developed; while 113 
children had no plan or else an entirely 
unsuitable one when they first came to 
the vocational counselor with whose 
help a plan was made. 

Self-Helps: The general policy of the 
vocational counselors at all times is not 
to force their plan upon the child but to 
lead him to think about his own quali- 
fications and his relationship to various 
occupations and the training he needs to 
enter these occupations. Often the child 
has made a good plan but needs help in 
developing it—often he is at a loss as 
to where training may be secured for a 
definite occupation, perhaps he has 
never thought of the relation between a 
school course and the world of occupa- 
tions; and frequently he knows little or 
nothing about occupations and has 
made no attempt to plan for the future. 
Occupational facts often persuade a 
child to give up a poor plan and to 
choose one more suited to his needs. 
For example, a boy with a low percentile 
rank who was failing in his work wanted 
to become a doctor, but when he learned 
that in order to do so he must grad- 
uate with credit from high school and 


cupation or Two 


good. 


selor, conference with her 


* Occupational level estimated by 


ot training necessary for entrance 


amount 
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then attend college for six years he was 
willing to make a plan more suited to 
his ability. 

Most of the pupils with whom con 
ferences were held may be grouped un 
der one of the following classifications 

1. Personal adjustment necessary be 

fore vocational plans may be ade 

quately developed 
2. Occupational information 
which the child 
tinuing in school rather than leav- 
in the child 


— 


given 

resulted in con 

ing to go to work or 

choosing a more suitable type of 
course. 

3. Educational 
concerning training which will lead 


information needed 
to certain occupations and scholar- 
ships which may make such train 
ing possible. 

4. Conferences with 
sary before child is permitted to 
make plan which is suitable for 
him and desired by him 


parents neces 


Problems of human relations cannot 
be definitely or adequately measured by 
statistical methods. We have no way 
of knowing how far-reaching may be the 
influence of the 
upon each pupil with whom she comes in 
contact. A follow-up study, after a 
lapse of five or ten years, might per- 
haps reveal something of the nature of 
her influence, but the real value of her 
work can never be definitely measured. 

An adequate program of vocational 
counseling should prevent many failures 
and repetitions of grades and will thus 
mean a saving in dollars and cents to 
the school system, but it will mean more 
than this to the boys and girls who 
through counsei are helped to find the 
course in school in which they may be 
successful and through which they may 
prepare for the occupation that will 
enable them to lead happy, useful lives. 


vocational counselor 


(Continued on page 154) 
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PLACEMENT AND ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
WORKING GIRL 
Li EC. Key A.M 
( ) S 
“Life’s masterword is work. With this magic word in one’s heart all thin 
are possible. It is the touchstone of progress and the Key to success.” — Whit, 


The problem of vocational guidance, 
placement, and work adjustment of the 
working girl in the City of Boston and 
vicinity presents a very vital educational 
question. By working girl is meant 
the child from. fourteen to sixteen years 
of age who has left school to enter in- 
dustry and who, according to law, must 
attend the School four 
hours each week while she is employed. 
The number of girls attending the Bos- 
1600. 
Obviously it is most important that 


Continuation 


ton Continuation School is over 


every qualification possible of each 
working girl, relative to her suitability 
for work, must be from 
such information an made 
which definitely shows in what kind of 
most efficient. More- 
over, it is also essential that all factors 


the demand for labor be 


obtained, and 
analysis 


work she will be 


relative to 
known. 

In the placement and work adjust- 
ment of these pupils the following prob- 
lems must be considered: 


1. The grade the pupil leaves school. 

2. The nature of the requests re- 
ceived from employers for workers. 

3. Type of work in which the pupil 
is engaged. 

4. Wages and types of 
which wages are received. 

5. Vocational Guidance work 
selection of school subjects. 

6. Cooperation of the Continuation 
School with the employers. 

7. The “Out of Work” problem, 


work for 


in the 


8. Reason the child leaves her pos 
tion. 

9. Physical examination by the di 
tor. 

10. How 
the working child. 

11. Functions of the Employment D 
partment. 


positions are obtained 


that the largest nu 
ber of girls who leave school in Bost 
during the eighth grade. T! 
other grades affected by withdrawal ar 


Statistics show 
do SO 


in descending order, the seventh, sixt 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades. 1 
smallest number leave from the spe 
class. 

Among non-resident pupils the gr 
est number leave school during the si 
grade, and the number decreases in 
grades as follows: 
eleventh, and tenth. 

The statistics do not 
simple sequence of grades as might 
expected. This is especially true in t! 
case of the non-resident pupils. A fa 
probability curve would be obtained in | 
the case of the resident pupils if t 
sixth and ninth grades changed plac« 
One might then quite reasonably assum 
that the overwhelming factor governing 
withdrawals was the increasing tendency) 
of most parents to believe, as their c! 
dren advanced toward the eighth grad 
that sufficient schooling had been give! 
Beyond the eight grade, at any rate 
is not impossible that opportunities f 
work in the community and econom 


show such 


) 
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ressure are the chief factors causing 
withdrawals. 

The diversity of employment open to 
he girls trained at the Boston Continua- 
tion School is well shown by the fol- 


wing list: 


rhe candy industry, home permit 
rls, artificial flowers, food products, 
goods, women’s and _ children’s 


resses, specialty shops and department 
tores, curtain factories, engraving and 
shades, 


laundry 


rinting, box factories, lamp 


ght office work, shoe industry, 
cotton goods. 


work, tailor’s helpers, 


surgical supplies, silk mills, garter fac 
tories, mothers’ helpers 

Quite an 
employers in need of workers are re- 


assortment of calls from 


ceived by the school. Requests for our 
pupils come by telephone, mail, visits of 
prospective employers, and also by fol- 
low-up work performed by the instruc 
tors. Examples of notices received for 
help wanted are as follows: 

Please Five or six girls 
nearly sixteen years old. Send two or 


send to me: 


three immediately. Send good sewers. 
Bright girl. North End Italian girl. A 
girl to sew on a machine. Seven girls 
to work during sale this week, maybe 
next week. Two high type girls, must 
be honest. Good type girl, must be tall. 
[wo girls for temporary work. 
for checking. Girl who lives in 
vicinity of hirty 
make Christmas wreaths and floral sup- 


Two 
girls 
factory, girls to 


plies. Good hand-sewer. Two or three 
girls, experience not necessary. 

Mothers’ helpers requests are numer- 
ous. It is difficult to fill the demand 
because this type of work does not at- 
tract the working child. Many home 
problems are involved, the work is a 
physical strain on the child, and the 
salary paid is too small. 


Below is an estimate of the average 


wage received per week in the various 
types of work: 
Light 
Candy 


S15. 


$12. 


factory work, stitchers 
wrappe! 


trimming rain coats 


$10. Good sewer, folding rtains 
light office work, trimming, checking 
errands, inside messenger, sewing in 


hats, folding 
39. Sewing by hand, addressing e1 
folding hand 
sewing on machine, factory w 
$8. Salesgirl 


velopes, towels. 


general w 


stitching, examining wrappers ind 
folding coats, card work (g 
errands, packing shoes, art f 
ers 

$7. Mothers’ helper, serving, mak 


ing buttons. 

$6. Mothers’ helper, repairing ho 
siery 

his wage scale makes one realize the 
lack of opportunity for the girl who 
gives up school to enter industry. A 
low maximum wage will soon be reached 
and after a very definite time there will 
be a steady decrement 

What does the course of study of the 
Boston Continuation School offer these 
working girls? The introduction of the 
school to the child is of vital importance e 
The entry class is her first contact. A 
complete knowledge of the school and 


what it has to offer together with a 
comprehension of the field of industry 
and problems of guidance gives the in 
structor an adequate basis upon wh 


to counsel the pupil. A personal inter 


ich 


view with the student results in the se 
lection of a happy placement for her in 
the school work. 

The following list shows the selection 
of courses by the Boston girls after they 
have received individual counsel: the 
largest groups select dressmaking, cook- 
operation, office 


ing, power machine 


practice, typewriting, salesmanship, mil 
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I ook ke epin 
fewest number sele¢ 
Amon: 


the largest 


linery and novelty rhe 
t general studies 

the non-residents we find that 
groups select dressmaking, 
power machine operation, typewriting 
salesmanship, novelty, 
bookkeeping 


office prac tice, 


millinery, and General 
studies is also the last choice of this 
group. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether the pupils remain in their first 
elective or not \ survey completed in 
January, 1928, which studies the ac- 
tivity of over one thousand girls, proves 
that vocational guidance has functioned 
with a fair degree of success, for the 
majority of the pupils do remain in their 
first choice. 

After the pupil is placed the Con- 
tinuation School cooperates with the em- 
ployers and follow-up visits are made 
to the firms by the instructors of the 
school. The following record is kept in 
the school: 

1. The Emplover’s Information Card 
is as follows: 

Pupil’s name 

Employer’s name 

Address Telephone 

What is the pupil’s job? 

Is work steady or seasonal? 

Is work satisfactory? 

If not, why? 

What opportunity is there for ad- 
vancement ? 

What can the school do to help? 
Through instructions. 
Through home visits. 
Through guidance. 

Are you familiar with the Employ- 
ment Department? 

Have you used it? 

Other information obtainable? 

2. Report Card. 

The child is graded in 
Attendance Neatness 
Reliability Arithmetic 
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Application English 
Courtesy Penmanship 
Vocational Aptitude 


his card is signed by both the parent 
of the child and the employer. Thi 
gives the employer the child’s scho 
grade and often leads to interest in the 
child and subsequent promotion. 

3. Home Visit Card. This provide 
an accurate record of the follow-w 
work in the homes of the pupils. 

4. Personal Record Card. 

The following table showing place 
ments and home visits, compiled by M1 
Paul V. Donovan, Principal of the Bos 
ton Continuation School, appears in the 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of 


Schools, 1927, Boston, Massachusetts 


Monthly placements 1926-1927 


Monthly Visits to Homes 
placements and Employment 


Sept. 400 Sept. 425 
Oct. 343 Oct. 8389 
Nov. 325 Nov. 1067 
Dec. 201 Dec. 887 
Jan. 309 Jan. 1028 
Feb. 168 Feb. 918 
Mar. 197 Mar. 1189 
Apr. 238 Apr. 810 


May 197 
June 193 


May 960 
June 613 


“That the majority of employers are 
keenly interested in the present and the 
future of the Continuation School is 
evident from the fact that last year 
1,471 employers sought their workers 
through the employment department of 
the school and 3,370 placements were 
made.” 

At present one of the greatest educa- 
tional problems of the Continuation 
School is “What can be done with the 
child fourteen to sixteen years of age 
who has left school to go to work and 
loses her position?” A survey of the 
out of work class January, 1928, showed 
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that the following reasons for leaving 
were given by the girls 
1. No work 


> 


Z Leit, only three days work a week. 


3. No work every other day. 
Couldn't carry bundles. 


+ 


5. Too hard did not like position 

Store too cold, had to stand too 
long. 

7. Was not making enough money. 

8. Sale only for Christmas. 

9. Mother sick. 

10. Work too dirty 

11. Bankruptcy. 

12. Wrong atmosphere on the job 

13. Dislike for present job. 

14. Too young for machine work. 

15. Job too hard physically. 

16. Offered a better position. 

17. Promotion to a better position. 

Every effort is made to protect the 

health obtaining her 

working certificate. Dr. David P. 

Hayes, who is in charge of the physical 

examination of the working child, found 

in the year 1926-1927 the following de- 


pupil’s before 


fects: 
Hearing 3 
Eyesight 1200 
Defective nasal breathing 312 
Mental deficiency 12 
Hypertrophied tonsils 750 
Defective teeth 1000 
Defective palate 10 
Defective speech 20 
Cervical glands 97 
Pulmonary Diseases 
Tuberculosis 4 
Nontuberculosis 16 
Cardiac Diseases 
Organic 36 
Functional 63 
Nervous Diseases 13 
Orthopedic defects 201 
Skin 230 
Nutrition 414 
Miscellaneous 10 


The total number of first examinatior 
defects were 5300 


The doctor stated that the working 


certificate was refused in some cases, be 

cause ol: 
1. Defective vision—which was ad 
justed as soon as possible by fol 


low-up work 
Defective teeth 


5 


which were taken 
care Ol 

3. Pulmonary diseases 

he greatest problem which confronts 
the doctor in the suspension of the 
working certificate is the economic 
position of the home 

The Certificating Office shows that the 
child finds her position either through 
her own effort or through friends, rela- 
tives, the Continuation School, employ 
ment agencies, advertisements, the De 
partment of Vocational Guidance, mu 
teachers 


nicipal employment agencies, 


in the school, or the U. S. Free Employ 
ment Bureau. 

Some of the agencies requesting help 
from the Continuation School are: Asso 
ciated Charities, Jewish Big Brother 
Association, St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
Overseers of the Poor, Municipal Em- 
ployment Bureau, all City High Schools 
(for part time work), Juvenile Court 
(Probation Department, Disciplinary 
Schools. 

The function of the employment de- 
partment is: 

(1) Placement of the 14-16 years 
old child. 

(2) Checking illegal employment. 

(3) Vocational guidance. 

(4) Cooperative relation with em- 
ployers. 

(5) Cooperative relations’ with 
other employment agencies. 

The main function, however, of the 
employment department is to take the 
labor turn-over in the out of work class 
while temporarily unemployed and to 





place these workers back again into suit 
able employment as soon as possible. 
“The bane of juvenile placement in 
large cities is the private employment 
Their usual fee is a week’s 
The Continua 


agencies. 
wage for the position 
tion School Employment Department is 
checking up every placement made by 
such agencies. On the basis of a week’s 
wage for a job the Boston Continuation 
School has saved $23,604.00 for the 
families of these workers in one year.’ 

The employment department has 
gained publicity through fliers, tele- 
phone call campaign, correspondence 
with firms, follow-up visits by teachers 
to places of employment and through 
the help of the alumni of the school. 

Conclusion: The study was concluded 
in January, 1928, and was made of over 
1200 girls. The following deductions 
are made: 

1. The largest number of Boston 
girls leave school in the eighth grade; 
The non-residents, in the sixth grade. 

Can adjustment be made in the 
Course of Study in the eighth grade to 
keep the pupil in school? 

2. The working girl is employed by 
a large number of different firms in the 
city; the largest number are working in 
the candy factory, artificial flower busi- 
ness, and food products. 

Are the Courses in the school func- 
tioning so as to meet the demand in the 
field of industry? 

3. Factory work pays the highest 
wage to the working girl. 

Why not introduce more classes in 

power machine operation and not so 
many in dressmaking and millinery? 
4. It is a difficult problem to fill the 
position of mother’s helper. The home 
permit grant adjusts the placement in 
employment. 
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5. The requests received from en 
ployers for positions show the larges 
number is received from the candy ir 
dustry and light factory work. 

6. The placement of the pupil in 
course of the Continuation School ha 
been accomplished by a definite prograt 
in the field of vocational guidance. 

7. The School is cooperating wit 
the employers successfully. The nun 
ber of such visits prove that their edi 
cational value is great 

8. The out-of-work problem is 
vital interest for the successful plac 
ment of the working child. 

9. Each pupil is examined by the 
doctor before receiving a new position 

What effect has this examination upor 
the adjustment to the child’s work? 

10. The important reason for a child 
leaving her position is the economic con 
dition in industry. 

Can this be adjusted by a survey 0 
the city, making a list of such firms? 

11. The child may work one day 
week in industry. 

Can we not help this child to remai: 
in school? 

12. Pupils need assistance in obtai: 
ing positions. 


How is this problem being solved? 


The Employment Office of the Continua 
tion School is meeting this demand fo: 
the young worker each day. 

What is the future of employmen! 
work? Should it be introduced in the 
junior high school? 

In this study no attempt has bee: 
made to give definite suggestions for the 
solution of the problems presented. | 
is hoped, however, that the readers wi! 
be aided in recognizing and solving the’ 
individual problems in their own cities 
in the field of vocational guidance and 
work adjustment of the working girl. 
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AFTER SCHOOL, WHAT: 


H. B. Fove 


As broadcast over Station WNAC November 23, 1928 
Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association, Incorporat 


[fo the Members of the Massachusetts 
Parent-Teacher and all 
thers interested in the education of 
hildren: 

This morning at the invitation of the 
President of the Massachusetts Parent- 
feacher Association, I purpose to dis- 
cuss briefly the topic ‘After School, 
What?” Last week 
the Director of the Department of Vo- 
cational Guidance of the Boston Public 
Schools, talked to you about the gen- 
eral problem of vocational guidance and 
set forth many interesting points with 
reference to the after-school careers of 


Association 


as it affects boys. 


boys and girls. Miss Ginn also em- 
phasized the necessity of parents watch- 
ing the development of their children in 
the home and in their general environ- 
ment. With the cooperation of Mrs. 
Whiting I shall take up a few pertinent 
facts to give you an indication as to 
what happens to boys after leaving our 
public schools, with particular emphasis 
upon high school graduates. 

Five Years After Leaving School: 
The Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance of the Boston Public Schools has 
recently completed a study of all the 
boys who were graduated from certain 
of the Boston high schools in the years 
1920, 1921, 1922. This study was made 
five years after these boys were grad 
uated and took into account such fac- 
tors as the interests of the boys in the 
various types of work which they 
wanted to follow, and the amount and 
kind of advanced education both day 
and evening that these boys carried on 
after high school and several other ele- 
ments which give us a complete history 


of the boys for the period of five years 
after leaving high school. We found 
that it is possible to group practically 
all of the occupations into which high 
school boys may be employed into ten 
These ten classifications 
semi-skilled 


agriculture 


classifications 

are: unskilled 
workers, skilled workers 
clerical (office), retail sales, wholesale 


workers, 


sales, business executive and administra 
tive, proprietors of small businesses and 
professional workers. 

A large majority of these boys while 
in high school wanted to enter profes 
sional work, business executive work 
ind office clerical work. It is only na 
tural that high school graduates would 
desire to enter the above types of work 
What do we find five years later? At 
that time these boys were actually em 
ployed to a very great extent in the 
types of work for which they expressed 
an interest. 

The Boy’s Interest: It has alway 
been a recognized principle in educatio 
that the boy who has a definite intere 


in some form of life activity will 


ma 
better progress throughout his s 
career and in his occupational life 
the boy who is drifting. 

How is this interest developed? | 
many cases the studies that the be 
takes in high school enable him to fi 
out whether or not he would care t 
pursue an occupation for which su 
studies are preparatory. Another met 
od of developing such interest is in the 
activities of the school outside of the 
studies, such as school orchestra, schoo! 
newspaper, and the various.forms of 
clubs. Many times the occupation of 
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the father influences the boy to a con 
siderable extent and the occupations of 
the older brothers who are at work play 


a part in developing an interest. The 
important thing to remember is that the 


boy should have an interest of some 
kind. However, parents should be care- 
ful and before criticizing the boy for a 
lack of interest, be sure that he actually 
has a lack of interest. In a great many 
cases the interest is present but it has 
not been brought to the surface. By 
providing the boy with the proper 
schooling and home environment and 
allowing his individuality to develop, it 
will be possible to see, at least to a cer- 
tain extent, what the boy’s real interests 
are. 

Last week, a mother visited the office 
of the Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance, and in talking with me told me 
that her son who is a senior student in 
one of our Boston high schools has 
never, to her knowledge, shown any 
mechanical aptitudes or ability, but de- 
spite this fact the boy desires to be an 
engineer. This mother took a very keen 
interest in the welfare of her son and 
was very much pleased to learn that un- 
der proper conditions it might be possi 
ble for the workers in the Department 
of Vocational Guidance to ascertain to 
some small degree whether or not the 
boy was qualified to take up an en- 
gineering course. The point to be em- 
phasized, however, is that this mother 
realized the danger of permitting a 
boy’s whim or fancy to be the deciding 
factor in the choice of a career. Just 
at present there are many boys who are 
interested in aviation and there is no 
doubt but that in the future there will 
be available many opportunities for 
careers in such work, but the boy must 
have the innate ability, plus the proper 
educational environment to make a suc- 
cess of such work. 


The Parent's Duty. All that I have 
just said implies that the choice of a 
proper life career for boys after school 
depends upon the choice of the proper 
educational career and this choice, to a 
large extent, depends upon sane advice 
and cooperation by those most deeply 
interested in the boys; namely, the par- 
ents. “After school, what?’ Three 
main avenues lie open. Boys may after 
high school enter upon advaned educa- 
tional courses during the day, either at 
colleges and schools of business adminis- 
tration, engineering schools, trade and 
industrial schools or other types of 
Second, the boy may enter 
directly into employment and pursue ad- 
vanced education during the evening. 
Third, the boy may enter upon employ- 
ment and forever after neglect his for- 
mal schooling. I am happy to state that 
of the entire number of boys studied by 
this department for those three years, 
85% of them continued their education 
during the day or at evening school. 
Boston ranks very high with respect to 
the numbers of its boys who are taking 
advanced education. 

Securing Employment: If it is impos 
sible for a boy to continue his education 
during the day it becomes necessary for 
him to get a job. There are several 
means of securing the first employment 
opportunity and among them are the 
utilization of the efforts of friends and 
relatives of the boys in helping them to 
get started. This is a legitimate and 
most useful service. In a great many 
school systems there are organized bu- 
reaus of trained workers whose function 
is to render assistance in securing em- 
ployment for the boy. There are news- 
paper advertisements to be answered, 
letters to be written to firms with whom 
the boy desires to be connected, but in 
every single instance, the securing of 
proper employment for the boy is de- 


schools. 
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pendent upon a good educational record 
and a willingness to work and cooper- 
ate with others and upon what I call, 
general appearance. By general appear- 
ance I mean the personal matters such 
as neatness, cleanliness, and the creat- 
ing of an external impression which but 
reveals the internal spirit 

Educational Guidance: 
tional record is dependent upon the 


A good educa 


proper selection of a course in high 
school. Many times boys in high school 
for the first time select courses because 
some of their chums have selected the 
same course or because of other trivial 
reasons and while it is not impossible to 
change a course, yet it is an incon- 
venience, and therefore I would utter 
a word of caution that parents should 
consult with their boys before the boys 
are required to make a choice. Wher- 
ever two avenues branch out there some 
form of guidance is necessary and while 
the school systems of today are provid- 
ing for this guidance in the form of ed- 
ucational counseling yet there is a great 
need for sympathetic understanding and 
cooperation on the part of parents. In 
the Boston public high schools, for ex- 
ample, there are many avenues of educa- 
tion open, such as the commercial 
course, which prepares boys for all types 
of business; college course, which pre- 
pares boys for college; the scientific 
course which prepares boys for the Insti- 
tute of Technology and other similar 
schools; cooperative and_ industrial 
courses which enable boys to learn some 
kind of trade by attending school and by 
being employed while attending school. 
Here, again, may I plead with parents 
to take an active interest in the type of 
education which their boys are plan- 
ning to take. 

Get the Father Interested: May | also 
plead with the mothers at this point to 
see to it that the father of the boy takes 


an active interest in his sons educa 
tional and vocational career Many 
times fathers are not sufficiently inter 


ested in their boys until their formal 
schooling is completed The father and 
the mother both taking an active inter 
est in the problem of their boys, and by 
talking over these problems with the 
teachers and others interested, will do 
much to help the boy over the rough 
places of his educational and his voca- 
tional career. 

Evening School: Today in industry 
life is so complex and is moving ahead 
so rapidly that the boy who is only a 
high school graduate finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to get ahead successfully 
without some type of further education 
The evening schools of the cities of Mas- 
sachusetts offer splendid chances for 
boys who have a job during the day and 
who perhaps recognize the fact that I 
have just stated. Here, again, wise coun- 
sel on the part of the parents will help 
in enabling the boy to choose wisely 
and well his type of evening education. 
Much of the evening school work is 
wasteful of results because of lack of 
definite purpose and it is in the instill- 
ing of a purpose that life holds its full- 
est meaning. A purposeful life is a 
happy one and if we can define happi- 
ness as the ratio between desire and 
achievement, then parents by cooperat- 
ing with their sons in establishing a ra 
tional desire and in helping to plan a pro- 
gram of education and home environ- 
ment which will lead to the complete 
realization of the desire much of the 
vocational maladjustment will disap- 
pear. 

Vocational Guidance is an old theory 
but only in recent years has it been put 
to the test of actually attempting to aid 
boys in solving their educational and 
occupational problems. The Depart- 


(Continued on page 173) 
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THE USEFULNESS OF OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES 
BarBaRA H. WRIGHT 








Supervisor of | 


The question of what occupational 
studies should be made and the form in 
which they should be published is of 
particular interest to those engaged in 
occupational guidance. Probably a good 
many of the vocational pamphlets pub- 
lished in the past have proved less usa- 
ble, especially in secondary school work, 
than had been hoped by the authors. 
Little has been done as yet in objec- 
tively evaluating the usefulness of the 
various occupational 
studies. The American Council of Edu- 
cation has undertaken this task for 
studies at the college level and will no 
doubt work out techniques which will 
be valuable also at the high school level. 

Last year the counseling department 
in the Minneapolis schools published 
eight brief occupational studies in its 
Vocational Guidance Bulletin which is 
issued monthly during the school year. 
Since the counseling department was 
new and not equipped for extensive re- 
search, the choice of occupations had to 
be made partly on the basis of which 
ones could be studied with the least pos- 
sible expense of time and effort. Other 
factors taken into consideration when 
choosing the occupations to be studied 
were the number of workers engaged in 
the occupation in Minneapolis, the 
amount of information already avail 
able, students’ occupational interests as 
determined in previous local studies, and 
certain local conditions which in some 
cases indicate the need for studying cer- 
tain occupations. 

Scope of the Studies. In editing the 
studies we had in mind the needs of the 
ninth grade students who study Occupa- 
tions as a unit of the Community Life 


types of the 


Minneapolis Public Schools 


Problems course and who should get a 
broad survey of a number of occupa 
tions rather than an exhaustive treat 
ment of a few occupations. Further 
more, realizing the limited reading abil 
ity of the ninth grade students we used 
few statistics and a style and vocabulary 
that was that of a ninth grade textbook 
rather than a research bulletin. We felt 
that articles sufficiently simple to be 
readable to ninth grade students would 
not be too simple for the older students 
in the high school and even for teachers 
who do not have a great deal of time t 
spend in reading occupational material 
Enough reprints of each article were 
supplied so that each occupation teacher 
would have enough for a class of about 
thirty students. The articles averaged 
about two thousand words in length. 

Evaluating the Studies. At the end of 
the year, curious as to the value of these 
occupational studies, we asked the Oc- 
cupations teachers to comment on their 
value and to rank them in the order 
of their usefulness in their classes. The 
teachers uniformly reported that the 
language used in the articles was not 
too difficult for ninth grade students and 
the articles were about the right length. 
Some teachers would prefer shorter arti 
cles if they could have more of them. 
From their returns it is apparent that 
they ranked the studies in the order of 
their popularity with the students, put 
ting the one that the students called 
for most ferquently first. Fourteen re 
plies are included in the following tab- 
ulation. 

Teachers’ Ranking in Usefulness 
lor2 30r45o0r6 7 


Automobile Mechanic .... 10 l 2 1 


Telephone Operator ....... 7 3 3 
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l 23or4 6 7 
Ass'ts. in Doctors 
Othces . f 2 
Dental Hygienist 4 . 4 
Painting Greeting Card ] } 4 
lailoring l 4 4 
Photo-Engraving 0 4 5 3 


In spite of the fact that the “Auto- 
mobile Mechanic” was issued late in the 
year and might not have had time to 
prove its usefulness, it was ranked most 
useful by ten of the fourteen teachers 
responding. This study was the brief- 
est, simplest, and least technical of any 
of the articles published and from the 
point of view of the research worker the 
least satisfactory. It is, however, a trade 
which ranks high in the occupational 
choices of Minneapolis boys. 

The study of the “Telephone Opera- 
tor” was ranked next to that of the 
“Automobile Mechanic” in usefulness. 
This is an occupation that employs 
about 1300 local girls, and one into 
which girls may go soon after leaving 
school. The style and content of this 
study were exceedingly simple. Possi 
bly the fact that this was the first study 
issued during the year and consequently 
was better known added to its popu- 
larity. 

“Tailoring” received only one rank- 
ing in first or second place and was 
considered the least useful by four of 
the teachers. This is probably because 
the trade is not very popular among 
American born boys; but the fact that 
the study contains a description of the 
different specialties of the tailoring 
trade in quite detailed form may also 
be a factor. 

The study of “Photo-Engraving”’ con- 
tained a somewhat detailed and tech 
nical description of this rather involved 
trade, and from the point of view of the 
research worker was one of the most 
satisfactory studies we made. However, 
it received no ranking for first or sec- 





ond place and was ranked very low in 
usefulness by many of the teachers. It 
is a trade that employs a comparatively 
small number of men in Minneapolis 
Veed for Simple Studies. Undoubt 
edly the students’ interest in and will 
ingness to read occupational studies is 
only one criterion to be considered in 
choosing occupations to be studied and 
in determining the style in which they 
should be written. Doubtless the stu- 
dent also needs studies about unfamiliar 
or less interesting occupations and _ he 
needs to learn to read more difficult 
material. However, our limited experi 
ence with these occupational studies in 
Occupati« ns classes leads us to feel that 
their popularity will correspond roughly 


with the occupational choices of the 
students; and that, on the whole, the 
simpler, less technical studies will find a 
' - 4 eo . 

larger held of usefulness in the secon 
dary schools than more elal ite ( 


search bulletins. 
AFTER SCHOOL, WHAT? 


ment of Vocational Guidance of the 
Boston public schools is doing a most 
excellent piece of work along these lines 
and it might be that some parents listen 
ing to this brief talk would like to be 
better informed as to what vocational 
guidance can do in your local commu 
nity to help answer the question “After 
school, what?’ Work? Play? Educa 
tion? Just as in school. Work. Play 
Education. 

It might be possible for members of 
the Department of Vocational Guidance 
or others expert in this line of work to 
visit your local community and to talk 
to the parent-teacher association or to 
women’s clubs or other interested bodies 
and to explain more in detail what we 
think vocational guidance can do to help 
you and your boys better understand 
“After school, What? 
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A STUDY OF JOB SHIFTING 


AND A PROPOSED REMEDY 


THROUGH GUIDANCE 


Che purpose of this study is to deter- 
mine in a scientific and accurate manner 
the relative amount of job shifting that 
occurs among Continuation School boys 
who are immature industrial workers 
between the ages of 14 and 16, and from 
the data gathered to formulate a reme- 
dial program of guidance in acocrdance 
with the findings. That job shifting 
occurs and that it is wasteful both eco- 
nomically and socially and on the whole 
an undesirable practice is agreed to by 
employers, parents, and school authori- 
ties. It is likewise accepted that this 
condition is due in part to the prevailing 
economic conditions and in part to the 
boy's lack of knowledge of industrial 
relations. Over economic conditions the 
school and the boy exercise little or no 
control. It is in the field of industrial 
relationships that the school can render 
its best service. And because of its 
unique position, due to its nearness to 
the juvenile worker, the Continuation 
School in a direct way can aid the boy 
to adjust himself to his job. To gather 
first-hand information and to derive 
from this information factual knowledge 
that can be used in formulating a guid- 
ance program that will help to create a 
“job sense” in the minds of the juvenile 
workers is the precise purpose and aim 
of this study. 

Methods of Investigation: The meth- 
ods used in the investigation consisted of 
(a) the examination of individual school 
records; (b) the examination of indi- 
vidual employment records; (c) per- 
sonal interviews with the members of 
the group under examination. Three 
objectives or ‘central points’’ were set 


up. The information compiled was se 
lected on the basis of its relevancy to 
the requirements of the objectives. 
The objectives were as follows: 
1. To find the relation of job shifting 
to school training. 
2. To find the relation of intelligence 
(National Intelligence Tests) with 
job shifting. 

3. To determine the kind and type of 
jobs held by these juvenile workers. 
The records of the full time school 

were examined in determining objectives 

1 and 2. In seeking information for ob- 

jective 3 employment records were ex- 

amined and personal interviews were 
conducted. 


WHEN BOYS LEAVE SCHOOL 
Per cent 


| Grade 


GraPH No. 1 


Graph showing school population (252 Con- 
tinuation School Boys) based upon grade 
records in full time school. 


The compilation shown in graph No. 1 
presents a graphical picture of the grade 
levels attained by 252 boys who at- 
tended the Continuation School. The 
largest group 33% were recruited from 
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ide six and below. The personnel of 
this group comprised boys who were in 
special classes or opportunity classes, 
‘thers who attained the sixth grade and 
still others who did not get beyond the 
fifth grade. This group is the so called 
problem group of the Continuation 
School. 30% is shown as having fin- 
ished in the seventh grade or Junior 
High School level. 27% as having fin- 
ished in the eighth grade: and 10% at 
taining the ninth grade level. The graph 
gives a fair picture of the meager educa- 
tion that most of these boys possessed 
upon leaving full time school to grapple 
with the problems of adjustment to eco- 
nomic situations 


BOYS AVING IN GRADE SIX 
AND BELOW 
No. of Cases Total No. of Average N 
Examined lobs Held lobs Hel 
83 152 1.83 
Percentage 
Number holding one job 33 39.4 
Number holding two jobs 32 38.8 
Number holding three jobs 12 14.4 
Number holding four jobs 4 5 
Number holding six jobs 2 2.5 
TABLE 1 
Table 1 is an analysis in tabular form 
of the sixth grade and below group 
shown in graph No. 1 and is based 


upon the number of jobs held since 
leaving full time school. The average 
number of jobs held is shown to be 
1.83. 39% held one job and 61% held 
two or more jobs. The range of jobs 
held varied from 1 to 6. 

This table shows in a striking man- 
ner the high degree of job shifting that 
occurred in this group. When it is con- 
sidered that many in the group holding 
one job did so because they worked for 
relatives and staying on the one job was 
more or less a compulsory act, the sig- 
nificance of 39% holding one job im- 
mediately fades. Perhaps, 30% would 
be a fairer estimate for this group. Like- 
wise the range of jobs held and shown 
to vary from 1 to 6 is significant be- 
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cause it shows the lack of adjustment 
to the job situations and the apparent 
willingness of a large percentage of these 
boys to drift from job to job 

BOYS LEAVING IN GRADE 5S! 

No. of Cases Total No. of Average N 


Table 2 shows the tabular analysis 
for grade seven. A comparison of table 
2 with table 1 
in the average number of jobs held 


reveals (a) a dec rease 


} 
(tp) 


an increase of approximately 10°% of 
those holding one job: (c) a decrease 
of approximately 10° of those holding 
two or more jobs; (d) the range of jobs 
held remaining at the same level 1 to 6 
The significant fact that merits atten- 
tion in this comparison is the tendency 
of job shifting to decrease with the at- 
tainment of a higher grade level 
However, the bridge of grade attain- 
ment between these two groups is wider 
than the designation six and seventh 
grades would seem to indicate. The pu- 
pils examined in table 2 have attained 
the seventh grade level whereas those 
shown in tabie 1 attainment 
anywhere between the fourth and sixth 
This accounts, 


vary in 
grades. possibly, in a 
large measure for this marked decrease. 
Approximately 50% of this group have 
held two or more jobs which in unison 
with table 1 shows a high percentage 
of job drifting. 

\ \ | N¢ ’ | NX 


GRADE EIGH' 


BOYS LI 


No. of Cases Total No rt Average No yf 
Examined Jobs Held lobs Held 
HY 109 ] 51 
Pear =n 7 
. : = 
Number holding one job 39 6.6 
Number holding two jobs 22 1.9 
Number holding three jobs 6 Q7 
Number holding four job 2 ? 
[ABLE 
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lable 3 is the analysis of the group 
attaining the eighth grade. A compari- 
son with the results of table 2 shows 
(a) a decrease in the average number 
of jobs held; (b) an increase of approxi 
mately 7% in the number holding one 
(c) and decreases in the percen- 
tages of those holding two, three and 
four jobs. The range of jobs held is 
shown to be from one to four, a drop- 
ping off of two from the number given 
in table 2. 

On the whole 
eighth grade group is a decided improve- 
ment over the records of grade seven 
Especially is this im 


job; 


the analysis of the 


and grade six. 
provement pronounced when grade eight 
is compared with grade six. A decrease 
of .3 occurs in the average number of 
jobs held; likewise, the number holding 
one job increased 17% and substantial 
decreases occurred in the number hold- 
ing two or more jobs along with the 
drop of two in the range of jobs held 
Moreover, in this comparison, the at- 
tainment of a higher grade level in- 
dicates less job shifting and therefore 
better adjustments to job situations. 
However, as shown in table 3, 44% held 
two or more jobs, indicating that a high 
degree of job shifting occurred in this 
group. 

Table 4 is the analysis made of the 
ninth grade group. Comparing this an- 
alysis with grade eight, table 2, there 
indicates (a) a slight decrease in the 
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increase of 8.5% in the number holdings 
one job; (c) the percentage holding 
two jobs as remaining practically th: 
same; (d) a decrease in the percentag 
of those holding three jobs; (e) and 

decrease of one in the range of jobs hele 
However, 36% held two or more jol 
indicating that among the more intel! 
gent job drifting occurs. 

BOYS LEAVING IN GRADE NIN 


N f Cases Total No. of Average No. of 
Examined Jobs Held Jobs Held 
25 36 1.44 
P » 
Number ding one jo 
Numbe Iding two job 5 d 
Number holding three jobs 
TABLE 4 


noted, however, that th 
smallest 


It must be 
group was composed of the 
examined, the 
and fi 


number of cases oth 
groups containing more cases, 
that reason all! the tabulations and cor 
parisons have been made on a pe! 
centage basis 
lable 5 presents the summary of t 

results shown in Tables 1, 2, 3, 4. The 
last column on the right 
changes between grade six and nine 
Each item listed in the column on thi 
left shows a decided improvement as it 


is traced from grade six and below t 


gives the ne 


grade nine with the exception of the pe 
centage holding six jobs which show 
a slight increase between grade six an 

The results may be sun 
follows: 


grade seven. 
marized as 
(a) The average number of jobs held 


average number of jobs held: (b) an decreased 21%. 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS IN TABLES 1], 2, 3, 4 
Table 1 Table 2 Table 3 Table 4 Net Chang 
Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade&8 Grade 9 tween 
and below Grade 6 and 
Average number of jobs held ay 1.74 1.51 1.44 Decrease 2] 
Per cent holding one jol Reece F 49.3 56.5 o4 Increase 14.6! 
Per cent holding two jobs 38.8 33.3 31.9 32 Decrease 6 ¢ 
Per cent holding three jobs 14.4 12 8.7 4 Decrease 10.4! 
Per cent holding four jobs... 5 1.2 2.9 Decrease 2.1 
Per cent holding five jobs... 1.2 
Per cent holding six jobs tei: 2.7 Increase 2 ‘ 
Range of jobs held....................... 1 to 6 1 to 6 1 to 4 1 to 3 
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b) The per cent holding one job in- 
reased 14.6%. 

c) The per cent holding two jobs 
lecreased 6% 

d) The per cent holding three jobs 
lecreased 10.4%. 

e) The per cent holding four jobs 
lecreased 2.1%. 

f) The per cent holding six jobs in 


reased 2%. 
(g) The range of jobs decreased by 3 


Conclusions: Two outstanding con 
lusions may be drawn from the tabular 
inalysis presented that relate to deter- 
mining objective one. They are as fol- 
ows 


1. Job shifting decreases with the at- 
tainment of a higher grade level 
indicating that school training is a 
factor in permanent adjustment to 
job situations. 

2. Job shifting occurs regardless ot 
the degree of school training. 


THE RELATION OF I. Q’S WITH 
JOB SHIFTING 





—— 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 


. <3 
GRAPH No. 2 


Graph showing distribution of | O.'s \ 
tional Intelligence Tests) of 20 


Graph No. 2 presents the distribution 
of the Intelligence Quotient ratings of 
203 Continuation School boys. The 
shape of the graph indicates a selected 
group and non conformance with a 
normal distribution. The I. Q. ratings 


ranged from 50 to 120 indicating a wide 
range of intelligence. Roughly 50% of 


the group had I. Q.’s below 80 and 5 
scored above 80. If an I. Q. of 100 is 
considered normal and an I. Q. of 80 on 
the border line, certainly, this distribu- 
tion presents to the eye the appalling 
lack of intelligence that many of these 
boys are equipped with to meet and ad 
just themselves to economic situations 


NUMBER OF JOBS H Db O} 


BASIS OF L. Q 


j 


Number N imber Aver ge 
Range rf of Jobs Number 
I. Q.’s Cases Held Tobs Held 
100-120 17 24 1.4] 
80-99 77 14 1.3] 
60-79 67 123 . 
50 ar elow {? N¢ 204 

L ABLE 0 


lable 6 is the compilation in tabular 
form of the distribution shown in graph 
No. 2 showing the number of jobs held 
on the basis of I. Q.’s. The column on 
the left shows the range of I. Q.’s and 
that on the right the average number 
of jobs held based upon the interval 
Those scoring between 100-120 averaged 
1.41 jobs held and those scoring 50 and 
below averaged 2.04 jobs held, a diffe: 
ence between the highest and lowest 
groups of .63, further substantiating 
that intelligence plays a prominent pa 
in adjustment to job situations 

Conclusions: Two facts may be 
ferred from Table 6 in determining O 
jective 2. They may be stated as f 
lows: 

(a) Better adjustments to the 
occurs among the more intelligent 

(b) Job shifting occurs regardless 
intelligence 

In Table 7 is classified the type 
jobs held by 179 Continuation Scho 
boys This classification falls rough 
into three divisions: The messenger and 
errand boy type; the factory worker 
and the worker in the skilled trades 
57.5% are shown as engaged in the 
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messenger and errand boy type of job; 
26.2% in factory work and 16.2% in 
the skilled trades. Considering the mes- 
senger and errand boy job and the fac- 
tory job as essentially blind alley jobs 
or jobs where promotion is difficult or 


non existent, the classification shows 





JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT OI 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
BOYS 
Cla hcation of the Pype s oO! Work En 
gaged in by 179 Continuation School Boys 

Number Per 
[ypes Jobs Held of Boys Cent 
Messenger and Errand Boy 39 
Workers in Grocery Stores 19 
Workers in Butcher and 
Kish Stores ‘ } 
Worker in Drug Stores 7 
Workers in Clothing Stores 2 
Workers in Theatres l 
Vorkers in Restaurants 2 
Workers in Hotels ...........c-0000 Z 
Huckster and Milk Wagons s 
Peer OFS siciccicccesoens A 8 
Canvassers . eal cocipamebians il 
Bootblacks Q 
Total 103 57.5 
Factory Work 
Potteries 25 
Rubber Mills 5 
Cigar Factories 4 
UIE FNRI, cacatncernevanmscsciecsnonss 3 
Bottling Works 2 
Foundries en 3 
Mattress Factories .... 3 
Silk Mills 2 
Total 47 26.2 
Skilled Trades 
Barber Shops ....... Se ae 
|, arc en eemetioe 4 
Tailor Shops .......... ae 
SOS TROWRIE IIT occccerenesssessssravessenns 4 
Auto Mechanic ....... | 
Blacksmith Shop ... e 
Electrical Work ...... a 
| See on 
Contractors ....... Y 
Carpenter Work 4 
Total 29 16.2 
TABLE 7 


that 83.7% were engaged in these so 
called non promotion types of work. 
The skilled trade classification shows a 
percentage of 16.2% engaged in work 


which offers the greater possibility 
job betterment. However, in this grou; 
very few were working as bona fide 
prentices, or as what might be termed 
indentured apprentices 
ments exist between employer and aj 
prentice. Most of the boys were doing 
work of one kind or 
trades listed with the general prospect 
of betterment. 

Table 7 brings out clearly the fact 
that a preponderatingly large percentag: 
of the boys were engaged in work whic! 
offered little or no opportunity for ad 
vancement. 


where 


agree 


another in 


PERCENTAGES OF BOYS ENGAGEI 
IN TYPES OF WORK CLASSIFIE! 
IN TABLE 7 


(Based upon grade attainment of full 
school) (179 boys) 
Grade Grade Grade Gr 
6 and below 7 8 9 
Messenger and % of// : ‘ 


Errand Boy ........45.2 59.2 66 ¢ 
Factory Work....37.7 24.4 17.9 23.8 
Skilled Trades....17 16.3 16.1 14 


Number of Boys 53 49 5¢ 2] 


Table 8 gives the percentages of the 
grade levels engaged in the major types 
of work. The messenger and errand 
boy type of job houses the largest per- 
centage of each group. This condition 
exists, perhaps, because of the greater 
number of jobs to be had in this type of 
work, hence the greater number of boys 
engaged in it. Grades eight and nine 
have their highest percentages in this 
so called blind alley work indicating 
that grade attainment concepts have lit- 
tle to do with job selection. Among the 
factory workers the sixth grade had the 
higher percentage with the percentages 
of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
boys approximating each other. In the 
skilled trades the grade distributions 
percentages of all the four grade levels 
are approximately the same. 

Naturally it might be expected to 
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ind boys of the higher grades in work 
where the chances for advancement are 
greatest. This analysis does not bear 
ut this contention, but on the contrary 
it shows that grade level attainment re- 
ceives little or no consideration by the 
iverage boy in the initial or subsequent 


selection of a job. 


PERCENTAGES OF BOYS NGAGED 
IN TYPES OF WORK CLASSIFIED 
IN TABLE 7 BASED UPON IL. Q 
RATINGS ( National Intellig nce 

rests ) 

Inter I I 1 Interva 

40-59 ¢ ? 8 , 100-130 
Messenger and % T % 
Errand Boy 72.2 40.3 61.7 77.3 
Fact Work....27.8 38.6 18.5 22.2 
Skilled Trades 21 19.8 
Number Boys 18 57 & 18 


TABLE 9 


In Table 9 is presented the percent- 
ages based upon I. Q. intervals of those 
engaged in the three types of work. The 
I. Q.’s as shown range from 40 to 130. 
The messenger service had a percentage 
of 72.2 in the interval 40 to 59 and a 
percentage of 77.7 in the interval 100 
to 130 which indicates approximate 
parity of very dull boys with superior 
boys engaged in this work. However, 
taking 80 I. Q.’s as the dividing point 
the percentages of the intervals 80 to 
99 and 100 to 130 are greater than the 
percentages in the intervals 40 to 59 
and 60 to 79 which indicates the boys 
with the better intelligence predominate 
in the messenger type of employment. 
Among the factory workers the interval 
40 to 59 shows a percentage of 27.8 and 
in the interval 100 to 130 a percentage 
of 22.2 indicating approximate parity 
between the very dull and superior boys 
in the factory group. Taking 80 I. Q. 
as the dividing point the highest per- 
centages occur in the intervals 40 to 59 
and 60 to 79 showing lesser degrees of 
intelligence predominate in the factory 
type of work. It is in the skilled trades 
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where job betterment is greatest that the 
range of intelligence narrows. Here it 
\gain taking 
as the dividing point those 


is shown to be 60 to 79 
80 I. Q. 
above and those below approximate each 
other in percentages on the whole in- 
dicating a low degree of intelligence in 
the work where a possible future is to 
be had. No boys with an I. Q. above 
100 are shown in this work 

Two conclusions may be shown from 
this analysis: 

(a) That the boys with the greater 
intelligence were engaged in the non 
promotion types of work. 

(b) That intelligence played little or 
no part in job selection. 

JOBS HELD ON BASIS OF MONTHS 


OUT OF FULL TIMI 


SCHOO! 


1 


of 
Time School 








Months Out 


Full 


2 l l 2 

3 8 1] 24 

4 

5 4 6 20 

6 8 12 48 

7 3 7 21 

8 65 104 520 ns 
9 32 55 288 

10 10 17 100 

1] 17 29 187 

12 13 20 156 7.8 months 
13 g 18 104 

14 5 13 70 

15 3 5 45 

16 5 12 Si 6.60 n hs 
17 4 7 68 

18 I I 18 

19 6 7 114 

20 29 59 580 Rn 

21 4 8 84 

22 15 88 

23 5 7 115 

24 ] 3 24 8 mont 
Grand 

Totals 235 417 2756 


Average length of time on one j 
6.64 months 


TABLE 10 
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The compilation in Table 10 is based 
upon months out of full time school. 
The purpose of this analysis is to de- 
termine the average length of time on 
one job in months, and to indicate the 
period where adjustment to the job ap- 
pears to be the most difficult. Taking 
samplings from the 8th, 12th, 16th, 
20th, and 24th month divisions it is 
shown that better job adjustment occurs 
from the 8th month on. This is in- 
dicated in the column on the left. The 
8th month group averaged 5 months per 
job and the 20th month group averaged 
9.8 months per job, with the trend of 
better job adjustment increasing as the 
time out of school increased. The 
average length of time on one job for 
the group was 6.64 months. Two con- 
clusions may be drawn from this an- 
alysis: (a) job adjustment is the most 
difficult during the initial contacts with 
jobs; (b) that the average length of 
time on one job, 6.64 months, shows 
a high degree of job shifting. 

Formulating a Guidance Program: 
The important facts gleaned from the 
foregoing tables may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. School training is a factor in job 
adjustment—the better the train- 
ing the easier the adjustment. 

2. Better adjustment to job situations 
occurs among the more intelligent 
boys. 

3. Job shifting occurs at a high rate 
among those of low grade levels 
and low intelligence and to a lesser 
degree among those of high grade 
levels and high intelligence ratings. 

4. Intelligence played little or no part 
in initial job selections. 

5. Job adjustment is most difficult 
during the initial months out of 
school. 

In formulating a program of remedial 

guidance the deductions of 1 and 2 while 


of interest in substantiating the theor 
that better education means better ad 
justment may be dispensed with becaus: 
of their general character. Deductior 
3, 4, 5, more specific because they poin: 
out deficiencies that, at least in part 
may be remedied, are of importance 
showing the way in which the scho 
might do its part in helping to promot: 
better job adjustment. 

Lack of Occupational Intelligen 
Discussing them in order the third de 
duction is that job shifting occurs among 
all types of pupils. The causes of jo! 
shifting are many and varied. Dis 
counting economic conditions over which 
the boy has no control, the two princi 
ple causes of labor turnover are lac 
of ability to do the job, and lack ot 
adjustment to the job. It has been sai: 
by an authority that 75% of those who 
fail in holding jobs do so because they 
cannot adjust themselves properly, and 
not because of lack of ability. This is 
undoubtedly true of most Continuation 
School boys as the jobs held were of the 
kind that required little ability or special 
preparation. One cause of lack of ad- 
justment is the general lack of informa- 
tion about industry. The school can 
supply this information through a study 
of occupations and industrial relations 
and through varied Manual Training 
activities which will provide informa 
tion and experience of value to the boy 
and help in_ better adjustment 
Obviously, the grade records of most of 
these boys indicate that somehow the 
traditional subject matter didn’t stick, 
and it might be inferred that no other 
subject matter regardless of what it is 
will give different results. If there is 
one interest, above all others, that the 
average Continuation School boy has to 
an intense degree, it is the interest in 
job betterment. Capitalizing this inter- 
est it is possible to get over simple in- 
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dustrial information or the more de- 
tailed, as the need may be to the various 
groups. 

Occupational Information: The fourth 
deduction is that intelligence played 
little or no part in job selection. While 
it is true that many boys are forced to 
accept any job they can get, it is also 
true, nevertheless, that the remunera- 
tion of the job is the first consideration 
[he greater immediate good with the 
neglect of the future rather than the 
lesser good with consideration of the 
future seems to be the dominant mo- 
tivating idea in the first job selections. 
The reason for this may be traced to 
lack of information. Here again the 
study of occupations, industrial rela- 
tions, the kinds of jobs—blind alleys 
and those with a future—may be made 
potent in helping to create a “job sense” 
that will function, at least, in the mind 
of the more intelligent boys and give 
» their efforts 


direction and purpose t 
in their work. 

Human Relations in Occupations 
The fifth deduction is that adjustment 
to the job is most difficult during the 
initial months out of school. This con- 
dition is as might be expected. How- 
ever, the duty of the school is to make 
this adjustment as easy as possible. 
rhis presents a problem also for the ele- 
mentary and junior schools because the 
boys go directly from these schools into 
industry. The Continuation School can 
do its part to ease adjustment by dis- 
seminating information about employer 
relationships and elementary economics 
which will help to formulate desirable 
attitudes and make adjustments less dif- 
ficult. 

A suggestive Guidance Program: 
Based upon the above contentions, the 
following program of guidance is out- 
lined in the belief that only through the 
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dissemination of the right kind of in 
formation, and through the experiences 
gained in Practical Arts activities may 
proper attitudes toward the job be de 
veloped. And with the development of 
proper attitudes a better degree to job 
adjustment is to be expected which will 
be of advantage to the individual, em 
ployer, and sa iety. 


I. Study of Elementary Economics 
lo include the following topics 
1. Labor 
2. Capital 
3. Wages 
Production 
Profits 
6. Competition in industry 


> 


st 


7. Co-operation in industry 
II. The Study of Industrial Relations 
lo include such topics as 
1. Duties of workers 
2. What employers expect of 
the employee 
3. Factory organization 
4. Industrial hygien 
5. Factory laws 


I. Study of Occupations 
To include occupations of the lo- 
cality or immediate vicinity and 
those in the general fields of 
transportation, factory  indus- 
tries, building trades, commerce, 
and agriculture in terms of pay 
to be expected, physical require- 
ments, educational qualifica- 
tions, special training, and fu- 
ture prospects for promotion or 
advancement. 

IV. Manual Training Activities 

These activities should be as 

flexible as possible to allow for 

individual interests and the de- 

velopment of aptitudes to help 

create a proper attitude toward 

industrial endeavor. 
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VOCATIONAL ANALYSIS APPLIED 


TO THE 


BASKETBALL GAME ' 


JosePH MILLER 


Vocational and Educational Counselor, G 


Since occupational analysis is proving 
more and more important in the selec- 
tion of suitable applicants for positions 
we felt that these principles of analysis 
might well be applied to athletics. 

The members of a basketball team are 
usually selected by a coach who, by rea- 
son of long experience, has acquired 
good judgment in determining the quali- 
fications necessary for a good player. 
Very often, however, it happens that the 
coach spends considerable time training 
a player who does not prove satisfac- 
tory. The cause of this has seemed to 
us to lie in the lack of an analysis of 
what constitutes a good basketball play- 
er; therefore, an attempt was made to 
analyze the game and to find a separate 
test for each of the several abilities 
which come under consideration. 

The following abilities were regarded 
as essential to a good basketball player: 

1. Speed and muscular coordination. 

2. Eye-hand coordination. 

3. Quick recognition of colors. 

4. Adjustment to new situations. 

5. Reactions to cheerings and the 

other outside disturbances. 

For testing these abilities the follow- 
ing tests were devised: 

1. For speed and muscular coordina- 

tion: 

a. 10 wooden blocks were placed in 
pairs across the gymnasium. 
Each pair 10 feet from the 
other. At the end of the line a 
box was placed. The player was 


1The writer is indebted to J. S. Me- 
Cracken, Physical Director from G. A. R. 
High School, and to Herbert S. Lloyd for 
valuable suggestions. 








A. R. High School, Wilkes-Barre 


asked to start to run from the 
box and to pick up one block 
after the other and to place it 
in the box. This test was meant 
to show the subject’s speed and 
the ability to stop suddenly at 
will, which is important in a 
basketball game. The test was 
timed with a stop-watch. 

b. 10 players were placed in one 
row, 3 feet from each other. 
The subject had to run twice in 
zig-zig through the row—once 
without the ball, next time drib- 
bling the ball. The time neces- 
sary was taken with a stop- 
watch. 


2. For eye-hand coordination: 


a. The players were asked to throw 
the ball into the basket for one 
minute from any position they 
cared to take and as rapidly 
and accurately as possible. The 
baskets as well as the number 
of shots were recorded. 

b. The players were asked to 
throw 20 rings (quoits) at a 
stick from a distance of 8 feet. 
If the ring was thrown around 
the stick one point was recorded, 
if the ring touched the stick a 
half point credit was given. The 
manner in which the rings were 
thrown was observed. 


. To test the ability to recognize 


colors quickly: Three sets of differ- 
ent colors were exposed for about 
half a second in an apparatus 
known in psychological laboratories 
as tachyscope. Six trials in the 
first and second sets, ten trials in 
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the third were allowed, and the 
player was asked to write down 
after each trial what colors he saw 
and in what order he saw them. 
Special scoring was devised for this 
test. 

By this test can be discovered 
also what colors are most suitable 
for the player’s uniform i.e., it was 
found that gray is the color which 
is most difficult to see and which is 
easily mistaken for others if seen 
for a short time only. Therefore 
it should not be used for uniforms 
as it might be misleading for the 
players. 

How quickly a player can see and 
adjust himself to a new situation: 
This was determined by a test 
which consisted of figures from 1 
to 50. These figures were dis- 
tributed on a sheet of paper in hap- 
hazard order, e.g., figure 1 was on 
the top, figure 2 on the bottom, 
and 3 in the middle. The player 
was asked to trace a line from 
figure to figure, joining 1 to 2, 2 to 
3, 3 to 4, etc. The time necessary 
was taken with a stop-watch. 

Finally, for reactions to cheering: 
A test was constructed consisting 
of two parts. The principle of both 
was the same; namely, the substi- 
tution of different signs like a 
cross, a semicircle, or a triangle by 
figures. Samples were given on 
the top of the page and thirty dif- 
ferent signs followed. The first 
part was taken in a quiet room, 
the other part in the gymnasuim 
while about forty students prac- 
ticed cheering. Interesting results 
were obtained. Students who were 
experienced players completed the 
test with noise in much shorter 
time, which shows that the cheer 
ing stimulated them. Nervous 


players on the contrary needed 
much longer time while cheering 
was performed. 

The results of these tests were com- 
bined in one score for each individual 
player and then arranged in rank order. 
The coaches of the teams were asked to 
arrange the players in order of their 
efficiency as players. The results were 
as follows: 


Che boys’ team 


The player | Istcoach | 2ndcoach| Tests 
A I l 1 
~ &B 3 2 4 
= 2 3 3 

D 5 4 5 

E 4 5 7 

Ff 6 S 5 
 G 7 10 10 
H 7 8 10 

T 6 9 2 
= 10 11 8 
K 11 9 9 

B 12 12 12 


The girls’ team 


The player | Istcoach | 2ndcoach| Tests 


A 1 1 i 

B 2 3 2 

i 2 2 4 

D 3 4 2 

E 5 6 5 

Ik 4 7 7 

G 6 5 8 

‘H 7 12 9 

I 8 9 8 

J 4 10 10 
er 10 11 li 
ary 9 12 12 


There are naturally some traits of 
personality which can and often do in- 
fluence the efficiency of a player; e.g., 
steadiness, reliability, resourcefulness, 
cooperation, and nervousness. Influence 
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of some of these qualities can be ob- 
served during the testing; i.e., how the 
player applies himself during the test, 
how consistent he is in solving problems, 
and the way he attacks the problem. 
One can observe if the plaver is a hard 
worker, if he works systematically or if 
he easily gives up. If he uses different 
tricks, if he undertakes the task seri 
ously, etc. There are, of course, some 
characteristics which cannot be tested 
and which can be determined only by 
longer observation. 

The following advantages can be de 
rived from administration of such tests: 

1. From a great number of applicants 
for a team the best can be quickly se- 
lected without waste of time on the part 
of the coach in training unpromising 
players 

2. From the selected players forwards 
and guards can be easily and quickly 
chosen with a greater probability of suc- 
cess. 

3. The weaknesses of the players can 
be quickly determined and corrected by 
special training. 

4. These tests also help the players to 
analyze the elements of the game and 
to pay more attention to the details. 


STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS IN 
THE COLLEGES 


(Continued from page 158) 
Vocational Guidance 1 were very much 
better informed on their occupational 
choice than the other students. He 
knows from the statements of students 
and the indirect reports of others that 
many as a result of the course had 


Dr. Brewer of the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, re- 
ports a class of fifty registered in his 
course Principles of Vocational Guid- 
ance. Dr. Jesse Davis reports a class 
of thirty-six at Boston University. 
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worked out plans satisfactory to th 
and were making progress. He a 
knows that others through his eff 
were better adjusted to the college sit 
ation. He believes that with the habits 
attitudes, and predispositions develops 
most of the students were better pr 
pared to meet the continuous adjus' 
ments necessary in the successful vo 
tional life of the individual. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
(Cor tinued Irom page 163) 

Veed for Counselors: In this day 
specialization with the growth in 
size of individual schools, it becomes ir 
creasingly important that there shall bh 
one or more persons in every schoo 
whose duties shall be to know eac 
child’s individual problem and to hel; 
him plan for his vocational future. Suc! 
persons must in addition to a persor 
ality which wins the confidence of young } 
people, in addition to a background 
economics, sociology, and education 
subjects, have special training in met! 
ods of occupational investigation, in t! 
interpretation of social and other facts 
related to the child, and in vocationa 
counseling and “case work’’ technique 








The vocational counselor must be wel } 
trained to meet her serious responsi 
bility: that of helping the child plan for | 
his vocational future, which if unwisely 
chosen will limit his development as an 
individual and as a citizen, but which if 
wisely chosen and prepared for will en- 
able him to reach his highest develop- } 
ment as an individual and to give his 
greatest service to his community. 


’ 


Miss Susan J. Ginn, director of the 
Department of Vocational Guidance 
Boston Public Schools, is teaching 
course in educational and vocationa 
guidance in the Boston Teachers Co! 
lege. 
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\ CASE OF SUCCESSFUL PERSONAI 


Er! 


a Sunday School teacher be 
the girls in her 
getting a right start in the business 
world? Should concern herself 
with the lines of work taken up by her 
yupils? I tried to dodge this question; 
tried to shirk the responsibility. True, 
a business woman, interested in 
girls during the week. But 
Sunday! That was different. My duty 
was to teach the girls the way of salva- 
tion. I was to show them how to live 
rich, full Christian lives. There was no 
connection between that and their lives 
Poor reason 


Should 
responsible for class 


she 


| was 


business 


is future business girls. 
ing. But that is the way I tried to con 
vince myself that I had no duty toward 
the girls other than that of Sunday 
School teacher; that my responsibility 
ended there. 

An artist selling lingerie. Then one 
day my sister brought home this tragic 
story. She was assistant head of the 
lingerie department in a large city store. 
One morning there was brought into the 
department a young woman who had 
been given a trial in two other stocks, 
but her work was not satisfactory. 
Surely she could make good in the lin- 
gerie department. What woman could- 


n't? At the close of the day, however, 
her book showed very few sales. She 
didn’t know why. It just didn’t. She 


had tried to sell garments, but the peo 
ple did not buy. 
and there was no improvement. Th 
inevitable happened. She was dismissed. 
When my sister was cleaning out th 
drawer of the table assigned to this 
girl, she found scraps of paper on 
which had been drawn pictures of the 
different sales girls so true to life that 
they recognized each other. An artist 


Day after day passed 
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(FULDANCE 
LARO 
trying to sell underwear [| do not 
know what became of this 


girl, but I 
have prayed many times that she would 
find her “niche.”’ 

Then |] 
wanted to discover their particular apt 
tude for definite lines of 
all seemed to want to be stenographers 
(Why it is that 99 out of every 10 
girls in the so-called “middle class’ 
to be stenographers, I have never been 
able to understand. ) 

In the class 
mother had been a stenographer. 
thought all of her four daughters should 
study stenography. The oldest, Myrtle 
graduated from the 
Course in the High School, and had a 
good position for a beginner. The se 
ond daughter, Eva, expected to be grad 
uated in a year or two. She detested 
stenography. Her mother used to la 
ment to me because Eva made 
poor marks. “She isn’t nearly as smart 
as Myrtle,” she would say. I told het 
to give Eva time. “She'll surprise yo 
some day,” I said. 
tive, aggressive girl, and I feel sure sh« 
will attain a much higher position in 
the business world than her stenog 
rapher sister. Once I said to her, “E 
I believe you would make 


began to watch my girl | 


; 
work Phey 


want 


whose 


She 


were two sisters 


was Commercial 


such 


Eva is a bright, a 


good at sel 
ing.” 
Chen one hot day toward the end 
summer vacation, Eva came to n 
“Oh, Miss L , I did wh 
you t Id me to!” 
“What on earth did I tell y 
“You told me I could sell 
it! I made four dollars the first day! 


the 
radiant. 


ind | d 
It was the first money she had ever 


earned 
She had applied for a position with a 
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troup canvassing with some kind of 
photograph proposition, and made good 
from the start. The manager wanted 
to engage her permanently, and would 
have taken her with the troup all over 
the United States. But she wisely de 
cided to finish school. Really, I did 
not mean that she should “pull door 
bells” when I suggested selling. But if 
she was successful at that, why not do 
it? 

The mother saw me some time after 
ward, and was more than delighted that 
I had put Eva on the right track. She 
made more money the first three days 
she was out than her stenographer sis- 
ter made in a week. 

One girl who was very quiet and 
rather reserved wanted to study stenog- 
raphy. She was not at all a business 
type, so I discouraged her. Now she is 
training to be a nurse, and loves her 
work. 


Mr. John Calder, formerly of Swift 
and Company, has accepted a position 
with the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association College in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, where he will con- 
duct the work in the study of industrial 
relations. Springfield is to be congratu- 
lated on securing Mr. Calder for this 
work. His book, Modern Industrial 
Relations is one of the best. 


Bloomfield, New Jersey, has issued 
mimeographed outlines of its guidance 
work in the eighth grade and through 
four years of high school. Guidance in 
this town is in its fourth year, under the 
direction of Miss Marjorie Watts. It 
has the co-operation of such organiza- 
tions as the local Kiwanis Club and the 
local branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 
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| have moved to another place. B 
I still keep in touch with some of 
members of the class. One of 
younger girls has a decided talent 
drawing. In a letter I received f: 
her the other day she said she was wor 
ing in an office, and planning to go | 
night school to study stenography. |: 
mediately I wrote back and asked he: 
what she was going to do with her abi 
ity to draw. I tried to impress upon he 
the importance of developing that talent 

Never did I pray more earnestly tha: 
for wisdom to guide the girls into work 
where they could use their God-given 
talents to advantage, and save the 
from that tragedy of tragedies—bein: 
square pegs in round holes. The joy oi 
seeing them in work for which they are 
particularly fitted is equalled only 
the joy of seeing them develop into fu 
Christian women. 


Che high school in Tulsa, Oklahon 
is proceeding systematically with its 
plan for guidance through the home 
room teachers. A guidance manual for 
Sophomores and a similar pamphlet for 
Juniors, each of a hundred pages, have 
recently been issued. A variety of topics 
is considered, such as educational ad 
justments, vocational opportunity, man 
ners, health, inventions, citizenship, and 
parliamentary procedure. 


Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, counselor 
at the Monroe High School, Rochester 
New York, was the principal speaker 
at the Visiting Teacher-Counselor 
luncheon held during the Minnesota 
Education Association meeting on No 
vember 9th. The subject was Coun 
seling as Related to the Home anid 
School. 
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ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


2ilst Anniversary 
of the Movement 


1908 — 1929 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1929 


Headquarters — Hotel Cleveland 


Just previous to the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 











NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 
RECENTLY APPOINTED 
The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to revise the Constitution of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 

tion: 
lowne, Bureau 
Lincoln, Ne- 


Miss Clara Harrison 
of Child Welfare, 
braska, Chairman. 

Mr. J. C. Bentley, New York Y. M. 
C. A., in Charge of Activities. 

Mr. Albert Fertsch, Gary Public 
Schools, Gary, Indiana. 

The members of the Cleveland com- 

mittee in charge of the local arrange- 
ments for the convention are: 





Miss Mary Schauffler, Department of 

Western Reserve Univer 
sity, Chairman 

Mr. Mark Gordon, Pres. Northeastern 
Ohio Branch, N. V. G. A., in charge 
of outside contacts 

Mr. H. A. Bathrick, Asst. Supt. in 


charge of Special Services, in cl 


SOC iology : 


of school contacts 
Mr. George Whitman, Chief of Bu 
reau, Attendance and Placement, 
assisting Mr. Bathrick with school 
contacts. 
Mr. ]. \ Pierce, Asst 


reau, Placement, in charge of hotel 


Chief of Bu 


accommodations. 
Mr. H. L. Briggs. 
visor, Vocational and Practical Arts 


Directing Super 


Education, in charge of registration 
and information. 

Mr. P. H. Principal, East 
Technical High School 
of trips to industry. 

Miss Helen 
Longwood High School, in charge 


Powers, 

in charge 

Beaumont, Counselor, 
of banquet and luncheons. 

Dr. Caswell Ellis, Director of Cleve 
land College. 

The members of the Nominating 

Committee are: 

Miss Anne Davis, Director Vocational 
Guidance’ Bureau, Public 
Schools, Chairman. 

Miss Anna L. Burdi k, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 

Miss May Rogers Lane, Oswego, New 
York. 

The members of the committee ap 
pointed to consider the 
affiliation with the N. E. A. are: 

Mr. Edward Rynearson, 


Chicago 


question of 


Director, 
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Department of Vocational Guidance, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, Chairman. 
Dr. John M. Brewer, Director, Bu- 
reau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, Cam 


bridge 
Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Director 
Personnel Research Federation, New 
York 


Mr. C. C, Robinson, National Coun- 
cil of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, New York. 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF 
PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Miss Dorothea de Schweinitz has 
been apointed chairman of the commit- 
tee to revise the Principles of Vocational 
Guidance. Serving with her are Miss 
Leona Buchwald of Baltimore, Dean 
Bradshaw of North Carolina, and Dr. 
Hayes of New York. This committee 
is very desirous of having all members 
of the National Association submit to 
them suggestions for revision of this ma- 
terial. The chairman sends the follow- 
ing note to all members of the National 
Association: 

“Please get out your Principles of 
Vocational Guidance, 1924 revision. 
Look over them with all your customary 
thoughtfulness and send suggestions for 
revision to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revision for this year, Doro- 
thea de Schweinitz, 32 West Market 
Street, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. She 
would like your comments not later than 
November twenty-sixth.” 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL, 1929 
COURSES IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Courses planned for the 1929 session, 
beginning July 1, are as follows: 

Principles of Vocational Guidance, 
Dr. Franklin J. Keller. 


Counselling and Administration oi 
Vocational Guidance, Dr. Richard D 
Allen. 

Psychology of Vocational Adjustment 
and Testing Vocational Aptitudes (sir 
gle or double course), Dr. Walter \ 
Bingham. 

Occupational Information and Lal 
Problems, Dr. Keller. 

Education as Guidance, Professo 
John M. Brewer. 

Seminary on Special Problems in Ed 
ucation and Vocational Guidance, Pri 
fessor Brewer and Dr. Allen. 

A post-card inquiry will bring furthe: 
information as soon as the Summer 
School Announcements are issued. 


COURSES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION AND PRACTICAL ARTS 
Organization and Supervision of Com 
mercial Education, Mr. Frederick G 

Nichols. 

Principles of Vocational Education, 
Mr. Fred C. Smith. 

Principles of Practical Arts Educa 
tion, Mr. Fred C. Smith. 

The High School Commercial Curri- 
culum, Mr. Charles E. Bowman. 

The Improvement of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects, with Special Reference 
to Junior Business Training, Bookkeep 
ing, Business Arithmetic, and Business 
Writing, Mr. Charles E. Bowman. 

Courses will also be given’ in 
Philosophy of Education, Educational 
Psychology, History of Education, 
Educational Administration, Elementary 
Education, Secondary Education, Edu- 
cational Measurement and _ Statistics, 
and Teaching of School Subjects. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Walter S. Berry of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
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Connecticut, has just been appointed 
chairman of a committee to recommend 
a vocational guidance program for the 
Connecticut Division of the American 
Management Association. Mr. Berry 
will be remembered as the Director of 
Training who became interested in the 
selection of the raw material he had to 
train. 
When 


was allowed to select 


the employment department 
the recruits Mr. 


Berry found that only 56% proved 
satisfactory. When additional inter- 
views and elementary testing instru- 


ments were used this per cent of satis- 
factory recruits was raised to 64. After 
a two year study and revision of his 
technique this per cent has reached 86. 
[his table shows something of the re- 


sults: 

Hired between 

Sept. 1, 1923, 

and Sept. 1, 

1925, by per- 

sonal interview 

Oe aecaeus 50 56 44 18 
Hired between 

Sept. 1, 1925, 

and Sept. 1, 

1926, by inter- 

view and tests 55 64 36 0 
Hired between 

Sept. 1, 1926, 

and Sept. 1, 

1927, by inter- 

view, revised 

scale in tests, 

and age...... 36 86 14 0 


EXHIBITS FROM THE CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU 

From the Children’s Bureau of the 

United States Department of Labor can 


be obtained a number of ciré 
exhibit material, 


pictures, posters and panels, and models 


liars on 
particularly motion 


rhere is a very interesting series of 
posters called “From School to Work 
nicely illustrated and quite comprehen 


sive in discussing the main principles of 
the transition. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
AMERICA 

According to Bureau of 

Bulletin, 1928, No. 4, United 

Department of the Interior, the system 


Education 


states 


of private business and commercial 


schools has grown up without any more 


h 


supervision and control than that whi 
have over other 


1925 


the States ordinarily 
private business corporations. In 
such schools 


the public 


there were 739 of which 


enrolled 188,363 pupils. In 


high schools there were 430,975 pupils 
in commercial courses; in_ private 
schools and academies, 18,21 in col 
leges and universities, 47,552 ra tot 
of 685,100 pupils, of which 259,241 
were men and 425,859 were womer 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

“The American college drops or sus- 

pends or expels many students simply 


because of their maladjustments to the 
new environment. If such 
could be helped out of their fears, wor- 
ries, unhappy memories or 
forebodings, out of foolish egoism or the 
‘inferiority complex’ and be shown by 
a competent physician how to surmount 
financial strain, social disillusion or re 
ligious doubt, most of them could be- 


students 


groundless 


come successful students in college and 
useful citizens afterward.”—Dr. W. H. 
P. Faunce. 

The Teachers College branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa 
tion met in the social parlors of Union 
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Theological Seminary, on Wednesday, 
October 17. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: President, 
Mitchell Dreese; Secretary-treasurer, 
Minnette S. Holzman. The report of 
the retiring secretary-treasurer showed 
about sixty members. 

The meeting was adressed informally 
by Dr. Douglas Fryer, professor of Psy- 
chology, New York University, and 
Miss Winifred Spielman, investigator 
for the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, London, England. Another 
guest of the evening was Dr. Lorine 
Pruette 


The First Annual Report of the Vo- 
cational Guidance Association of the 
District of Columbia shows how much 
can be accomplished even in a very 
short time by those who are actively in- 
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Through coopera- 
Club and the 
University 


terested in guidance. 
with the Kiwanis 
Association of 


tion 
American 


Women this Association is well on the 


way toward the establishment of an 
effective guidance system in the schools 
of Washington, D. C. 


Of the graduates of New York State 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges in 
the past six years, it is known that 94.25 
per cent taught the year after gradua- 
tion, and that 96.42 per cent of those 
who taught were employed in the schools 
of the State of New York. The rela- 
tively small number not recorded as 
teaching includes those who are con- 
tinuing their studies, those who were 
unable to find positions, those who failed 
to report their movements, and those 
who married or died. 





Junior and Senior High School 


Spelling 
Capitalization 
Punctuation 

Verbals 

Subject and Predicate 
Case 


since taking the A tests. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 





The Eaton 


Diagnostic Accomplishment Tests in English 


By Haroitp T. Eaton 
Head of Dept. of English, High School, Brockton, Mass. 


English teachers 
of diagnostic and achievement tests in the following subjects : 


Test A is for diagnosis and is followed 
at a later period by Test B, which will show the amount of progress made by a class 


There are two tests for each subject. 


Before being presented to the public, this material has been thoroughly tested 
in the classroom with hundreds of students. 


PRICES 
Sample Set (22 tests)—40 cents. 


In quantities for Class use (any assortment )- 
Minimum order 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 


will welcome this new set 


Phrases 

Clauses 

Definitions 
Common Errors 
Kinds of Sentences 


1 cent per test 
25 cents. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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Jou DewWEY ON Soviet RUSSIA 


[he first report from the group of teachers 


and educators who yisited Soviet Russia last 


series of 
John 


»oviet 


summer is about to appear in a 
articles in The New Republic by Dr 
Dewey, entitled “Impressions 
Russia.” 

Besides Dr. Dewey (oi 
Columbia University, author of Reconstruc 
ion in Philosophy, Human Nature and Con- 
luct, and other books on philosophy and ed 
ication), the delegation included Professor 
Thomas Woody of the University of Penn 
sVivania, Dr Mc Keen Cattell editor ol 
“School and Society,’ Professor Robert H. 
Gault of Northwestern University, President 
Kenneth G. Matheson of Drexel Institute, 
and fifteen other distinguished educators 

In his first article Dr. Dewey points out 
he psychological revolution 
he observed in Russia, overshadowing 
economic. Later articles will 
observations in the more technical aspects 

education, especially where he found his 
ywn theories worked out in Russian 
Schools. 

The Ne W 
scription for 13 weeks, 
series, cost $1.00 


Teachers’ ¢ ollege . 


¢ 


whose results 
; 


he 


describe his 


being 


spe cial sub 
entire 


Republic offers a 
including the 


Twilight of the American Mind. 
Simon and Schuster, 1928, the thesis of 
Professor Walter B. Pitkin, who is pro- 
fessor of journalism at Columbia University, 
America today offers limited oppor 
tunities for the exercise of what he calls the 


In The 


1 
: that 
5S thal 


“best minds.”” To a considerable extent his 
“best minds” were determined as a result 
of our general intelligence tests, and, in so 


far as there is agreement that such tests do 
actually pick out the “best minds,” it may be 
necessary to admit that his sound 
The book is exceedingly interesting, and, 
while it might strike one as being decidedly 
pessimistic, vet there runs throughout a note 
of optimism, particularly in certain phases of 
occupational life. For those interested in 
vocational guidance, Professor Pitkin holds 
considerable hope for workers in job analysis 
and vocational psychology and that 
there will be available many more opportuni 
ties in the immediate future than there are 
people qualified for this work. Professor 
Pitkin is forecasting at long range, for he 
predicts by the year 1975 America will have 
before it the problem of supplying qualified 


thesis is 


says 


workers to carry on the ever-increa 
mands of complex civilization 


Dr. Clark L. Hull has written a very con 
prehensive Aptitude Testing, World 
Book Company, 1928, dealing with all phases 
ot aptitude testing. A considerable amount 
OI space 1s devoted to a review of the funda 
mental principles oj logical testing, 
and there descriptior 
the methods of 
tudes. Certain sections of the 
nical in method of treatment, but the reader 
who is interested in knowing what the pri 
ent-day attitude is toward this typ psy 
chological testing will find much of interest 
A unique feature of Dr. Hull’s work 1 
machine which makes aptitude forecasts 
tomatically. In the last chapter of the bool 
a complete description is given of the method 
by which this machine forecasts aptitudes 
and persons engaged in vocational counseling 
will find this chapter particularly enlighter 
ing. Dr. Hull closes his book with the f 
lowing statement 


book, 


psycl 
is also a complet 


constructing tests lor apti 
‘ 


book are t 


' 


“It scarcely needs to be pointed out that 


the program of vocational guidance thus 
briefly sketched is a revolutionary depar 
ture from the current development of apti 
tude testing. This being the case, there 
will no doubt be considerable inertia and 
resistance from conservative quarters, T: 
this difficulty must be added the fact that 
the program involves a vast amount of 
minutely coordinated research quite impo 

sible of accomplishment by isolated worl 
ers. But the logic of the situation ts cet 
tain to triumph in the end. We may lo 

forward with confidence to a day not far 
distant when 


some such system as tha 
sketched above will be operating in every 
large school system. Then, and not until 
then, will there be possible a genuine voca 
tional for the I 


masses ot the 
people a 


guidance 


“The Rotating Plan for the Study of Or 
cupations” has been issued by Joseph Boyle 
and John H. Saul, of Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, for the use of classes in English 
and vocational guidance. The plan re 
to reports on specific occupations and cor 


the formation of committees 


] 
! 


sists chiefly in 
of four each, each pupil being numbered from 
1 to 4. In the first report given, Number 1 
as chairman and assumes the duty of 


acts 
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the membet t mmittee r] nited States Department of 
necessary feren and her merce, under the title, Practical 


making their port and super wividual Merchant, discusses 
1tio! _misunderstandi 
attempted limit ation of middlen 
prepares tl st | of the report covering the discovery of waste in “business, securil 
matte finition the ‘upation, ustomers, and many other helpful topi 
t l lud vith a list of studies and dir 
‘ing further information. 1] 


maintains offices in 


the speakel i the pl Stu nt KOOKS 


research work in education 
ber 2 reports on personal qualifications, edu increasing in number. Two excellent rec 
cation necessary or desirable, and experien ‘ks, are How To Do Rescarch oP Ed 
required for success. Number 3 reports ot t by Carter V. Good, W arwic 
salaries, gives an exampl someone | ork, 1928, and The Technique of Rese 
has succeeded in tl ork under discussio! n Education, by Claude C. Craw fond 
and reports an interview with a succes ful versity of Southern California, Los 
worker. Student Number 4 describes tl 1928 
importance of the n 
tages and disadvantas or the ne? > A 32-page 
port, numbers are rotated, former Number  anto,” has been 

becoming Number 1, Num! 3 becoming to anyone 
Number 2, he bulletin describes tl ional Secret 
details of the plan, present complete ou sn., Buffalo, 
li ne, al hi 


nited 


Empl 
D. H ook : iI! 
States De partment a 
umphlet covers Europea well as Ameri 
experience and concludes with medi 
and economic testimony in relati 
An appendix summarizes 
f foreign countries and of t 
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ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY , seeaoss 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
410 U. S. NATL. BANK BLOG WILLIAM RUFFER Px 0. Moe DENVER, COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c 
to non-members. Every teacher needs it Write today for enrollment card and information. 

















